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The Leading and Largest Weekly Paper in the Union!! 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is now, beyond all denial, the leading as 
well as the largest weekly paper in the United States. Its circulation is undeniably greater than 
that of any other paper, of the same kind, in the Union; while its literary contents are allowed, 
by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. Such tales as ‘‘ The Deserted Wife,” “ Shannondale,” 
“The Child Stealer,’’ and “The Two Brides,’ have placed “ The Post,” by almost universal 
admission, a “head and shoulders’’ above its contemporaries. 

We now have the pleasure of announcing to the American public, that we have made arrange- 


ments with one of the 
FIRST NOVELISTS IN AMERICA, 


MRS, EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, author of ‘ Retrrsution,” “ THe DESERTED WIFE,” 
‘‘ SHANNONDALE,”’ etc., by which the productions of her gifted pen will be secured hereafter (with 
the exception of an occasional story in a Washington paper) 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POST. 
Mrs. Southworth, as an American novelist of great power—a rising Star in the West—has been 


hailed with acclamation by all those who can recognize genius as well in a native as in a foreign 
author. We design to commence a 


NEW STORY BY MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 


about the beginning of the year. How many stories she will be able to furnish during 1851, will 
depend upon the state of her health, etc. We trust, however, that we shall be able to lay before 
our readers, atleast THREE of those splendid productions which have made her name already so 
distinguished. 

In the intervals of Mrs. Southworth’s novelets, we design publishing other and shorter novelets 
from authors of admitted celebrity. We have two now on hand, which we shall publish as soon 
as possible. 

THE IRON HAND, by T. S. Artuur, Esq. 

THE TEXAN HUNTRESS, by C. W. WesseEr, author of ‘Old Hicks, the Guide,” ‘‘ The Shot 
in the Eye,”’ etc. 

And mark this! What the proprietors of the Post promise, they perform—or do better. They 
do not announce a long list of distinguished contributors, with whom they have made no arrange- 
ment, and whose stories never appear. Such a system may delude an intelligent public one year, 
but it will not answer a second time. If the public are humbugged once, it is the fault of the hum- 
bugger ; if twice, it is their own. 

In addition to such choice orIGINAL articles, involving alarge outlay of money, the columns 
of the Post will contain a great amount of miscellaneous reading—such as the 


CREAM OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 


witty and humorous articles, selections from the Agricultural Journals, riddles and conundrums 
etc., etc. 

REPORTS OF LECTURES.—During the past year we gave the celebrated “‘ Lectures on Shak- 
speare,” by Mr. Dana, and the instructive and interesting ones of Dr. Baird upon Europe—Letters 
from Abroad—General News—Keports of the Markets—a Bank Note and stock List, etc. etc. 

One or more PORTRAITS of remarkable persons, or PICTURES OF REMARKABLE PLACES, 


are also weekly given. 
A MORAW PAP Bo 


In conclusion, we may say—that we shall maintain for the Post the character it has acquired of 
being a strictly moral paper; one that a parent may allow to go freely before his innocent sons 
and daughters. We need hardly repeat here, that the Post has done more to prevent the publica- 
tion and sale of immoral works, than any half-a-dozen other papers in the land. A careful guard 
shall also be kept, as heretofore, over our ApvetisiNG CoLumns, that nothing of an improper 
character may obtain admittance. 

In short, whatever is calculated to refine, instruct, amuse, or gratify, shall find its appropriate 
place in the PUST; and let the reader mark one thing, whatever others may promise, we will not 
be behind in the performance. A paper that has stood for twenty-nine years, steadily progressing 
all that time, and which has now the largest Jist of subscribers of any paper of the same class, in 
the United States, is not to be left behind in the race by any rival. 


TERMS: 


The terms of the Post are Two Dollarsif paid in advance, Three Dollars if not paid in advance. 
For Five Dollars one copy is sentthree years. We continue the following low terms for Clubs, to 
be sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the country, to one post-office : 

4 COPIES, . : - - . . ; - - $500 PER ANNUM. 
8 “« (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) 1000 

13 “ (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club.) 15 00 “ 

20 ** (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) 2000 “ 

The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. 
When the sum is large, a dreft should be procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted 
from the amount. Address, always post-paid, 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


N. B-—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST, as a sample, can be accommodated 
by notifying the publishers by letter, post paid. 
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i> All Postmasters and Booksellers forwarding $3 in advance, can have two copies 
of the PLoven, tae Loom, anp THE ANviL sent to their own, or such other address as 
they may desire, for one year from the reception of the money—and so too with a larger 
number, for a larger amount, in proportion. No formal subscription paper is needed, but 
one will be sent, with testimonials as to the character of the work, to any Postmaster 
who may request it. The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil was highly recommended 
to the patronage of the people of Virginia by the late Industrial Convention at Richmond. 
Address J. S. Skinner, 79 Walnut-street, Philadelphia. 


*,* Will Editors with whom we exchange please copy the above? J. 8.8. 


cy” Wantep, immediately, for all the Cities and States, Canvassers to procure sub- 
seribers for a popular periodical. ‘To young men of intelligence and tact, who will make 
a business of it, and give security to fork over the residue, a very liberal advance, or 
per centage, will be granted ; such as will make it a good and agreeable office. Quali- 
fied men, willing to undertake it on these conditions, can learn further particulars by 
addressing themselves, post paid, to Box No. 3084, Post-Office, New-York. 


7” A gentleman at Mobile, who desires to embark in the wool-growing business in 
Alabama, inquires of the Editor of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, at what price 
he can purchase 10 or 15 full blood Bucks of the best description of Merino sheep, to- 
gether with about 20 or 25 Ewes, of the same character? Post paid letters on the sub 
ject will be forwarded. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE HON. ROBERT J. WALKER, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE NEW-YORK FREE-TRADE LEAGUE. 








BY HENRY C. CAREY. 












THE EDITOR OF THE “PLOUGH, THE LOOM AND THE ANVIL” TO HIS READERS. 





Tue publication of the Harmony of Interests, being now completed in this Journal, 
it is our intention shortly to issue it in a separate form, and to render it more complete, 
the author has kindly and gratuitously, added several chapters with a view to show how 
perfectly all the phenomena of the present time correspond with those which became 
obvious as the compromise bill came into operation, and which were then supposed to 
indicate a high state of prosperity, and so fully to indicate it, that any attempt then made 
to prove the reverse would have been received almost with contempt. Since then, how- 
ever, the nation has had a severe lesson, and it may be that some of the older and wiser 
heads of the nation may be disposed to recollect that the prostration of 1839, followed 
by the total ruin of a large portion of the banks, the bankruptcy of states and of cor- 
porations almost by hundreds, and of individuals almost by hundreds of thousands, were 
close at hand, in 1837, when all the world was hugging itself in its fancied security. 

Mr. Carey’s object, as we understand it, is to induce this League to adopt such a 
course, as will tend torender its existence productive of the object sought to be attained, 
to wit :—perfect freedom of trade, and with that view, to commence its operations, by 
an inquiry into the mode by which such freedom may most speedily and profitably be 
reached, whether by means of at once abolishing all duties, or at once raising them to 
such a point as will give efficient and complete protection, to our own farmers and 
planters, in their efforts to bring the loom and the anvil to their sides, and thus making 
a market in our own country, for the products of our country, abolishing at once the idea 
of incidental protection as a fraud upon the people. 

Our readers do not need to be told that Mr. Carey looks upon efficient protection, as 
being the only road by which freedom of trade can be ultimately reached, nor that such 
is also our opinion. We, however, desire to see the question freely discussed. We re- 
gard it as one, on the right solution of which, every landholder in the country, is much 
more deeply interested than in the discussion of particular details in the practice of his 
art, and accordingly we now invite the free trade Editors to publish the views we are now 
about to give of the operations of the tariffs of 1842 and 1846, with the condition, that we 
will publish in return the proceedings and addresses of the League, or such reply as 
may be made to this statement; our special desire being, without the slightest reference 
to or care for mere party results, that all may “ hear both sides.” If the friends of the 
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present “ free trade’’ system can offer any argument that ought to convert our readers, 
we shall be none the less pleased to circulate it, our object being, the truth and nothing 
but the truth ! 

Close at hand, on the North, we have evidence of the advantages that result from the 
maintenance of the monopoly system, denounced by Adam Smith, yet now passing 
through the world, under the honored and honorable name of free trade. Canada can 
send her wheat and her rye, her corn and her pork, her eggs and her butter, her milk 
and her cream, her hay and her straw to England, duty free; but unfortunately, the 
cost of getting there is more than their value when there arrived. She can get iron and 
cloth in exchange if they will buy any; but the potatoes and the turnips and the hay 
and the straw, and many other things that she desires to send, would be eaten up in the 
cost of transportation, and therefore purchase neither cloth nor iron. In this strait, she 
comes knocking at our door, and asks that she may sell her potatoes, her turnips and 
her hay within the United States, free of duty, and she take the proceeds, to purchase 
cloth and iron in England! and her step-mother seconds the application, offering, if 
we will only concede this small favor, that we may navigate the St. Lawrence, for the 
right of which we have already trebly paid, in the use of our canals and rail-roads, and 
that we may even have the fisheries, ours already by right. The modest request is 
refused, and Canadaisin great distress. Foregoing that which the advocates of free trade 
would persuade us is so great a boon—the free market of England for our agricultural 
produce.—Canada, it is seen, has within the last month, at the single port of Oswego, 
entered under a duty of 20 per cent., one million of bushels of wheat, and 120,000 barrels 
of flour. Pass the reciprocity act, against which no farmers except those of Delaware, 
that we have seen, have had the discernment or spirit to protest, and the barrels would 
soon count by millions, and where then would be our farmers !* 

Fortunately however, there are many in Canada, who now read the “ Plough, the 
Loom and the Anvil,’ and we are assured the number will rapidly increase. ‘‘ You 
think,’’ says a Canadian correspondent, ‘* you should have two hundred subscribers in Can- 
ada, and I say, if you do not, Canada must be destined to remain for a long time oppressed as 
she now is. Almost all our people are yet to be educated in the principles of political 
economy ; almost all are praying for free trade with the United States. A friend of 
ours, Mr. of Montreal, writes for a copy of your journal—send it to him directly 
with a copy of Carey’s Harmony of Interests. I think he will exert himself to obtain 
subscribers there. You will receive $3 for as many of the Harmony of Interests as you 
ean send. We consider it the best antidote extant to the Canadian free trade poison. 
The British monopoly and colonial system is more ruinous to us even than to you. | 
thank you for your address delivered in Boston. It is here considered next to the 
Harmony of Interests.” 

Our advice to our Canadian friends is to study a certain well-known fable of AZsop, called 
“Hercules and the Wagoner.’’ They will there find that the advice given was—“ help 
self first, and Hercules will help thee!’ Let them cease importuning the Union for 
what never can be granted, but by folly or inadvertence, unless we are prepared to 
relapse again into colonial vassalage to England, even more absolute than now—that we 
are not inaptly called by the Edinburgh Review a “ colony of England in a matured 
state.” 

Let the people of Canada study the tariff of 1842, and see what changes would be 
required to make it meet their circumstances, and what arrangements could be adopted 
to secure its permanence, if enacted. ‘That done, let them pass such a law, and they 
will cease to see emigration from the northern to the southern shores of the St. Law- 
rence; for they will then have commenced making a market on the land for the produce 
of the land; for the wheat, the rye, the potatoes, the turnips, the hay, the milk, the 
veal, and all others of the products of the land; and land itself will then acquire a value 
greater than similar land in the United States, if the unfortunate and never-enough-to- 
be-regretted tariff of 1846 is to be maintained. Let them do that thing, and the time 
may come when the United States will be found soliciting annexation to Canada—as 
affording a better market than will ultimately be found at home under the present free 
trade policy. 





* The conduct of John Bull in this matter reminds us forcibly of Doctor Franklin’s Frenchman, who 
did wish “ ver mosh for put his leetil red hot poker tree, two, von inch up his neighbor’s fundament. 


























TO THE 
HON. ROBERT J. WALKER. 


Sir :—As author of tariff of 1846, you are regarded as the leader 
yf that portion of the community commonly known as the “free trade 
party ’’; and, as such, you have been appointed chairman of a Committee of 
the Association den: ominated “The Free-trade League ’’; and in that ¢ apacity 
it is that I now address you. The object of that association is declared to 
be that of endeavoring to bring about the entire abolition of tariffs, whether 
for revenue or protection, and the substitution of direct taxation for the sup- 
port of government, with a view to the emanc ipation of trade from all 
restriction, and to the substitution of an economical government for that 
which has within the few past years become so enormously expensive; and 
nothing, as I conceive, could be more desirable than its accomplishment. 

The League, thus formed, is composed, as I understand it, not of statesmen, 
but of teachers of statesmen. As such, their position is even more respon- 
sible than that of the statesman himself, yet the high responsibility of even 
the latter is so well exhibited in the following passage from a recent British 
free-trade journal *, that I should scarcely feel justified in omitting to invite 
to its perusal, not only yourself, but all the members of your association. 

‘It is of the last moment, that all who are, or are likely to be, called to administer 
the affairs of a free state, should be deeply imbued with the statesmanlike virtues of 
modesty and caution, and should act under a profound sense of their personal respon- 
sibility. It is an awful thing to undertake the government of a great country; and 
no mun can be any way worthy of that high calling who does not, from his inmost 
soul, feel it to be so. When we refiect upon the fearful consequences, both to the 
lives, the material interests, and the moral well-being of thousands, which may ensue 
from a hasty word, an erroneous judgment, a temporary carelessness, or a lapse of 
diligence; when we remember that every action of a statesman is pregnant with 
results which may last for generations after he is gathered to his fathers; that his 
decisions may, and probably must, affect for good or ill the destinies of future times ; 
that peace or war, crime or virtue, prosperity or adversity, the honor or dishonor of 
his country, the right or wrong, wise or unwise solution of some of the mightiest 
problems in the progress of humanity, depend upon the course he may pursue at 
those critical moments which to ordinary men occur but rarely, but which crowd the 
daily life of a statesman; the marvel is that men should be forthcoming bold enough 
to venture on such a task.” 

It is “an awful thing to undertake the government of a great country ”’; 
and ‘“ when we reflect upon the fearful consequences both to the lives, the 
material interests, and the moral well-being”, not only of thousands but 
millions, and not only for the present but for all future time, that may result 
from error on the part of men charged with the duties of government, we 
may well be surprised that ‘“ men should be forthcoming bold enough to ven- 
ture on such a task.” Still more might we be surprised at the readiness with 
which the thousands of men who, as editors of, or contributors to, the daily, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly press, undertake the yet higher task of en- 
lightening the governors, as to the mode of proceeding most likely to promote 
the phy sical, moral, intellectual, and political well-being of those over whom 
they are placed. With a large portion of these, the sole requisite for the 
office with which they charge themselves, is so entire an unacquaintance with 
the facts by which they are surrounded, that errors of statement are perfectly 
excusable, because they know no better; while many of them have obviously 
in view nothing but the promotion of their own supposed and temporary 
interests, caring little, if even at all, for the community whose interests they 
profess to advocate, and solacing themselves, for the ruin of thousands of their 


* Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1850. 
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fellow-citizens, by the fact that they themselves have been enriched. At 
one moment, they teach that the community is to be benefited by the expan- 
sion of banks and the making of roads, because they, or their friends, have 
land, or lots, or stocks, to sell. At the next, the banks are denounced as 
having produced speculation, and the denouncement is the more severe 
because their lots or stocks are sold, and the greater the decline the lower 
will be the price at which they can repurchase. They are bulls or bears on all 
the great questions of the country, as their own particular interests appear 
likely to be promoted by one or another course of action. 

Of all the questions by which the country has recently been agitated, the 
only one now remaining to be settled is that of the road by which we may 
speedily and profitably reach perfect freedom of trade; whe ther it is to be by 
means of the immediate abolition of custom houses, by continuing the collection 
of revenue duties so arranged as to give ineflicient protection to domestic manu- 
factures, or by higher duties, meant to give efficient and complete protection. 

In regard to the advants age that would result from freedom of tr: ide, there 

can exist no difference of opinion. We are all free-trade men. We all feel 
the benefits resulting from the existence of that freedom in the intercourse 
between the various states of the Union, and we all know that great advan- 
tage must result from the establishment of similar freedom among the various 
nations of the world, whenever it shall become possible. How to render it 
possible is, however, a question in regard to which there will be found much 
difference of opinion; and it is, as [ suppose, with a view to the discussion 
of the true mode of arriving at the point-of entire and absolute freedom of 
trade that your “ League”’ has been formed, and not for the purpose of 
teaching that there exists but a single mode, excluding the consideration of 
all others, as is the custom, without exception, as I think, of all the self-styled 
‘“‘free-trade’’ journals of the day. Their editors can see but one road lead- 
ing in the direction of the goal at which they desire to arrive, and they 
denounce as ‘‘obsolete’’, the idea that any other road exists; yet, if we take 
the present House of Representatives as an index to the state of opinion, not 
less than three-fifths of the voting population of the Union* are of opinion 
that there is another, a better, and a safer, road than that by which they 
would lead us; and if we take the various Congresses of the past thirty years, 
we shall find that there has never been a single one that has not furnished 
evidence that a large majority of the voting population was of that opinion. 
Such was the case, as you know, with the Congress of 1846. How absurd 
then is the effort to stifle discussion of this most important question ! 

It is one upon which men may, and do, honestly differ, and the true 
mode of arriving at a decision upon it is to have it fairly, fully, and honestly 
discussed. The truth zs to be found, and those who feel assured they have 
it need not fear the most thorough and complete exposition and discussion of 
the real facts of the case. To misstate a fact, is evidence that the real fact will 
not answer the purpose. ‘T'o avoid discussion, is evidence of consciousness 
that the case is a bad one and will not bear it. Now I cannot believe that 
the gentlemen of whom the “League” is composed would desire to avoid 
full and free discussion, for to do so would be to admit their own doubt of 
the truth of their position, at a moment when they were assuming the high 
“responsibility” of teaching the persons charged with the duties of govern- 
ment, and in relation toa question affecting in the highest degree the phy sical, 
moral, and political interests of the whole community, their friends and fellow 
citizens. It is the greatest of all questions for this Union, for it is the one that 
lies at the root of all the disquiet now existing at the two extremities of the 


* Federal numbers give to every three voters South of Mason and Dixon’s line, the 
power of jive North of that line. 
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Union. Iti is, the refore, the one of all others that needs full, clear, and calm dis. 
cussion, and such it is, I doubt not, that ““the League”’ would desire to give it. 

Thoroughly impressed with the advantage of perfect freedom of trade, I 
was for many years opposed to the protective system, and a believer in the 
doctrine which led to the passage of the Compromise-bill in 1833. The 
results of that system of policy led me to see that there existed some diffi- 
culty that I was unable to comprehend. The universal prosperity which 
followed the passage of the tariff of 1842, strengthened my doubts, and 
induced me to examine the subject more closely, and at length I was enabled 
to satisfy myself of the existence of an artific ial cause tending to produce an 
unsound and impoverishing state of things, which it was the object of the 
protective system to correct, and that here, as in many other cases, the com- 
mon sense of the multitude had outrun the speculations of philosophers. 
From that hour [ became satisfied that the true and only road to freedom of 
trade lay through perfect protection, and had there remained a doubt upon the 
subject it would have been removed, when, after an interval of many years, 
upon a reperusal of the Wealth of Nations, I found that the essential object 
of that great work had been to teach the "people of Great Britain, that the 
system, against which it has been the object of protection among “ourselves 
to guard, was not less manifestly destructive of themselves than it was viola- 
tive “of the most sacred rights of mankind” at large. 

The tariff of 1846 has caused the total ruin of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the most useful men in the country. It tends to the utter destruction 
of the coal and the iron, the cotton and the woollen interests ; and unless its 
progress be stayed, at that goal we must soon arrive, as must be admitted 
even by yourself. For all this we should elsewhere find some compensation. 
If we produce less coal and iron, we should have more food to sell. If we 
make less cotton cloth, we rem export more cotton. If we make less 
woollen cloth, we should raise more wool. If we build fewer factories, we 
should export more tobacco. If we build fewer furnaces, we should export 
more naval stores. And all these things we must do, or largely diminish our 
consumption of cloth and iron; because if we do not make we must buy them, 
which can be done only by producing commodities which their producers are 
willing to receive in exchange for them. If these things have happened, there 
may be found therein some compensation for diminished production of cloth 
and iron; but if they have not happened, then is there no compensation for 
the vast destruction we have witnessed and are daily witnessing. 

Have they happened ? Have we more food to export? On the contrary, 
we have less from year to year. Haye we more cotton, rice, tobacco, or 
naval stores to sell? The answer is found in the fact, that the quantity for 
export diminishes from year to year. The demand for ships diminishes, and 
the demand for labour diminishes, and instead of this country becoming from 
year to year more and more an asylum for the down-trodden people of 
Europe, it becomes from year to year less so; and with the diminution of 
immigration there is a diminution of the number of persons with whom we 
maintain perfect freedom of trade, untrammelled by the interference of custom 
house officers.. Under the tariff of 1842, immigration trebled, and with each 
immigrant we established perfect freedom of trade. Under the tariff of 1846, 
immigration has become stationary, with a tendency to decline, and the 
number of arrivals in the last fiscal year is not greater than it was three 
years before. Perfect free-trade has ceased to extend itself. We trade now 
with a million of Europeans, still resident in Europe, who, but for the enact- 
ment of the tariff of 1846, would now be Americans. 

Here is a mass of facts that should be accounted for, and they correspond 
exactly with those which were exhibited to view as the compromise tariff 
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became operative, as you will see by the perusal of the following pages, in 
which the movement under the various systems of the last twenty years is 
fully examined. They constitute my contribution towards the transactions 
of the “ Free-Trade League’; and i desire now to invite your attention to 


them with a view to the discussion and settlement of the question, whether 


the road towards pe rfect freedom of trade hes through pertect protection, or 
through the total abandonment of the prote ctive system. One or the other 
must be true. Incidental protection is a fraud, and the sooner it is aban- 
doned the better it will be fur the nation. If protection is right, it should 
be adopted, as being the way by which we may speedily, safely, and profitably 
reach perfect freedom of trade. If it is not right, it should be at once and 
entirely abandoned. 

The facts here given are, as I believe, accurate. If any of them are other- 
wise, it is because of the exceeding difiiculty of obtaining information 
in relation to some of the subjects brought under consideration. — 
[f any errors exist, I shall be glad to have them indicated, together with any 
error of deduction that you may discover. I invite you to a full exposition 
of them. My desire is to find the truth, and that alone; and if you can 
account for the facts in such manner as to prove me in error, it shall be 
as frankly admitted as will be the case, I am persuaded, with yourself, when 
you shall have satisfied yourself that the result of the four years’ experience 
of the policy of 1846 has been to diminish everywhere throughout the 
country the value of labour and capital, and to deteriorate the condition 
of the people. I have freely examined your views, as published by yourself. 
Be as free with mine. . 

It is time that the people of this country should learn to think for them- 
selves on this important subject, instead of borrowing all their ideas from the 
works of English politico-economical writer rs, who, while claiming to belong 
to the school of the author of he Wealth of Nations, repudiate ‘all his doc- 
trines, praising what he denounced, and everywhere denouncing what he advi- 
sed to wit, the careful cultivation of the home market, by means of whic¥ 
the products of the land should be consumed upon the land, to the advantage 
of the labourer and the land owner, the manufacturer and his operatives, the 
ship carpenter and the merchant. From the day of the publication of his great 
work to the present hour, English political economy has steadily receded, 
until it has at length brought the nation into a state of exhaustion, from 
which extrication would seem almost impossible; and yet, free as we claim to 
be, we adopt all its errors, and unite with its teachers in repudiating the doc- 
trines of the only sound political economist the country has ever produced— 
Adam Smith. From his day to the present hour, it has never, to my 
knowledge, made a single contribution to the science that will stand, although 
theory has followed theory, and Ricardo and Malthus have been almost 
deified as the great benefactors of mankind in discovering and announcing 
the existence of great natural laws, in virtue of which famine and pestilence 
are to attend obedience to that first of all the commands of God, “ Increase 
and multiply”; and increasing poverty among the masses, with increasing 
imequality of condition, is to be the reward of that growth of population and 
wealth which always follows obedience to the great law of Christ, “ Do unto 
your neighbours as ye would that they should do unto you.” The object 
ef the British system, denounced by Adam Smith, as calculated to dimin- 
ish the return for labour and capital both at home and abroad, and advocated 
by all his successors, as calculated to increase the return for both, is that 
of making England “the workshop of the world.” To attain that object, it was 
necessary to underwork the world, and every where supplant the native 
manufacturer in his own market. It has been done in Ireland, and the 
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results are famines and pestilences, of such constant occurrence that the 
country lies almost a corpse upon her hands. It has been done in India, until 
the whole class of small landholders has utterly disappeared, and the produe- 
tive power of the country is so diminished that the government must become 
bankrupt from the hour that China shall acquire power to prevent her people 
from being demoralized and poisoned with the opium, to secure the power te 
smuggle which England battered down her cities and destroyed her citizens. 
It has been done in the West Indies, until they have all been ruined. It 
has been done in her North American provinces, until their first desire has 
become that of abandoning “free-trade” with England, by which they are 
ruined, and obtaining admission into our Union. It has been done in Portu- 
gal, until her ancient ally is reduced to the lowest abyss of poverty. It has 
been done in Spain, by aid of the smugglers of Gibraltar and of Portugal, 
and there, as every where, the result has been the same—poverty and destitu- 
tion on the part of the people, and weakness on the part of the government. 

Having exhausted her customers, the poison now reacts upon herself. Her 
system has built up the fortunes of the few, who have become the sole pos- 
sessors of land, while the whole body of small owners and occupants that 
existed in the days of Adam Smith, has disappeared. The day labourer 
has taken the place of the little farmer, and from day to day the tendency to 
the accumulation of the land in the hands of large owners increases as the 
productiveness of labour decreases. The nation has fully and fairly realized 
what was said by Adam Smith, when he spoke of “a nation of shopkeepers.” 
It is anation of middle-men, living at the cost of the producer on the one hand 
and the consumer on the other, and having for its whole code of morals the 
obligation of “buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market.” 
To produce cheaply, the large manufacturer must have labour cheap, and the 
more land is centralized in the hands of the few, the greater must be the 
‘competition’ for employment, and the lower must be the wages of the 
unhappy labourer or workman, delivered over to the tender mercies of “ the 
sweater ”’,* another middle-man, who stands between the tradesman and his 
workmen. The consequences are precisely those anticipated by Dr. Smith. 
The class of high-minded English merchants, renowned in earlier times, has 
disappeared, to give place toa body of gamblers, whose dishonesty and rotten- 
ness are brought full into view on the occasion of each successive revulsion— 
the little agriculturist of older times has become the occupant of the lanes and 
cellars of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester—the artisan has become the 
slave of the middle-man,;—his wife ekes out the wages of her husband and 
herself by the gains of infanticide{—or her children, if allowed to live, con- 
tribute, by aid of incestuous intercourse, to the maintenance of population 
—while the nation, becoming daily weaker, sinks from the station of the proud 
England of olden time to become the mere creature of the lords of the loom. 

Such are the results of an insane effort to compel the world to permit her 
everywhere to interpose herself between the producers and the consumers of 
the fruits of the earth—such the results of a long series of laws having for 
their object the establishment of a monopoly of the machinery for the produc- 
tion of cloth and iron—and such as they are, they are precisely those predicted 
by Adam Smith three-quarters of a century since. 


* For a full understanding of this term and of the horrible system which it indi- 
cates, I must refer you to the Autobiography of ‘‘ Acton Locke,” one of the most 
powerful and interesting works of the day. 

+ See ‘‘ The Sweater’s Den,” in Acton Locke. 

t For an account of the organized system of infanticide established in, and now 
rapidly spreading through England, see Kay’s very interesting work on the social 
condition of England and the Continent. To rescue the poor children it is now pro- 
posed to have public nurseries! The barbarism of Sparta is thus to be reproduced. 
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It is to aid in the maintenance of a system like this that we are invited in 
the holy names of friendship, and peace, and freedom of trade. In their 
names we are invited to close all our mills and furnaces, that we may have 
more food and cotton to send abroad to enable the cotton and iron lords of 
Britain to swell their immense fortunes, to monopolize more land, pull down 
more cottages, drive more labourers to the lanes and alleys of London and 
Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow, increase the ‘ competition” for employ- 
iment, and thus enable the cotton-lord to buy labour in a still cheaper market 
and sell in a dearer one. In their names we are invited to send more cotton 
and more food, to pay more taxes for the support of armies to be employed 
in enslaving the people of India, of Ireland, of Scotland, and of England 
herself. In their names we are invited to contribute toward the maintenance 
of a system that has done, and is doing, more for weakening, demoralizing, 
and enslaving the people of the world, than any that has ever been devised, 
and that must be annihilated before liberty can raise its head. 

To the maintenance of that system we are now the largest contributors. 
Without that aid it perishes. I ask you then to reflect whether, as men, as 
Christians, as Americans, as statesmen, or as teachers of statesmen, we are 
not bound at least fo inquire, before we adopt any measures tending to render 
us the accomplices of the great monied aristocracy of Great Britain in the 
perpetration of such a series of crimes? 

Happily, the effort for the annihilation of this cold-blooded and detestable 
system need involve no sacrifice. An examination of the tables here given 
must, as I think, convince you that, under a system of efficient protection—that 
system which looks to a war upon monopoly for the sake of perfect freedom 
of trade, the return to labour and capital both increase. It must, I think, 
satisfy you that when we build the most furnaces, we produce the most food 
—that when we build the most mills, we produce the most cotton—that when 
we make the most cloth and iron, we build the most ships—that when we most 
diminish our necessity for depending on distant markets, we enjoy the most 
power to go to those markets—that when we look most to home, we enjoy 
most influence abroad. 

It is to the inquiry whether this is, or is not the case, that I invite you. 
Your influence is great. Your political friends are accustomed to look to you 
for instruction on this great question, and the whole responsibility of the 
success or failure of the present system—perhaps, indeed, of our whole sys- 
tem—must rest on you. You have heretofore acted, as 1 am _ persuaded, 
under ‘a profound sense of the responsibility’ incident to the direction of 

affairs involving ‘for good or ill the destinies’ of millions of your fellow- 
citizens, and you will not now forget that ‘every action of a statesman is 
pregnant with results which m: Ly last for generations ’’—and therefore, will 
pause and reflect before you undertake the ‘furthe xr advocacy of a system that 
tends to lay the nation prostrate at the feet of Britain. [ask you only to 
inquire if the time has not arrived when we should emancipate ourselves from 
the controul of such a soul-destroying system as that of Britain has proved 
itself to be—if it is not time that we should go back to the doctrines of 
Adam Smith, repudiating entirely those of the men who have repudiated 
him. That emancipation must follow the establishment of your association, 
provided only that its members determine to study and discuss this great ques- 
tion preparatory to undertaking to determine for themsely es, or to advise others, 

as to which is the true and ce rtain, the speedy and the profitable, road to that 
perfect freedom of trade which we all so much desire to see established. 
I am, yours very respectfully, 


HENRY C. CAREY. 
Buruineton, Dec. 24, 1850. 





















































THE PROSPECT 
AGRICULTURAL, MANUFACTURING, COMMERCIAL, AND FINANCIAL: 


AT THE OPENING OF THE YEAR 1851. 


BY HENRY C. CAREY. 


CHAPTER LI. 


At a great bargain, pause awhile! The advice is old; yet, of those who 
have practised in accordance with it, there are few who have not had reason 
to be satisfied that, although old, it was sound. 

We are now buying “ great bargains.” We are obtaining iron, cloth, and 
silks, on the cheap condition of giving obligations for the future payment of 
those by whom they are supplied. The nation is therefore, as the newspapers 
inform us, uncommonly “prosperous ;” that is, it is eating, and drinking, and 
wearing, and using, commodities that have, as yet, cost no labor to provide. 

Fourteen years since,—to wit, about the close of the year 1836,—the 
nation was, as the same authorities then assured us, equally “ prosperous.” 
Great Britain was willing to furnish us with cloth and i iron to any extent, on 
the simple condition that she should receive evidences of debt, bearing inte- 
rest. ‘The terms were easy, and we took all she chose to send; and the more 
she sent, the greater was the “ Market for American Securities,’ and the 
more “prosperous”? we became same principle that the man “ who 
spends half a crown out of sixpence a day,’ is making ‘‘a large market for 
his securities,” and is highly “ prosperous,” until the day for payment 
arrives, bringing with, it the dunning creditor, to be followed by the con- 
stable, or sheriff. On that occasion, our “ prosperity” lasted, increasing 
with every hour, until about the tenth of March, 1837, when commenced 
the downward movement. First fell some extensive brokers. Next in 
order should have been the mercantile community ; but the banks kindly 
relieved their debtors from all present necessity therefor, by stopping pay- 
ment themselves, and thus were enabled to supply paper, to be used in 
payment of debts contracted to be paid with gold. By aid of this expedient, 
the wheels of the machine were kept for a time in motion; but in due 
season came the turn of the merchants, followed by the States, and they, in 
turn, by the Union; and thus ended the chapter of “‘prosperity”’ that com- 
menced in 1836. We had bought “ great bargains,” but found them hard 
to pay for. 

Four years since, England was, in like manner, uncommonly “ prosperous.” 
Nothing could exceed it. ‘Ten pound shares became, in the twinkling of an 
eye, twenty pound shares, and wealth increased so rapidly, that it was held to 
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be difficult to imagine in what manner it could ever be profitably invested. 
Since the days of the Rue Quincampoix* , nothing had been seen to equal it. 
The nation was becoming rich by buying “< bargains.’ ” It was converting the 
cheap and perishable food of Northern Europe into enduring rail-roads, in the 
construction of which were employed a large portion of those who had been 
till then the food-producers of England. It was thus giving ‘old lamps for 
new ones,” and with the usual result. The old one was of gold, and the new 
one proved to be only of cop per g gilt—resembling, in that respect, the mass of 
cottons, and woollens, and the iron, the cutlery, “and other goods, with which 
Britain herself is accustomed to supply the world so cheaply. 

Again has “ prosperity’ come round among ourselves. We are closing 
the mines and furnaces of the country, and building steamers, to enable us to 
obtain, with greater facility, the cheap cloth and « heap i iron of England. WwW e 
are giving ‘old lamps for new ones”’; and the “ bargain” is too & gre at”’ to 
admit that we should “ pause,’ even for an instant, to reflect before it is 
accepted. Shall we profit by it? Is the “ prosperity ” that we are daily 
assured exists to such a vast extent amongst us, real, or is it 

‘¢ like Dead-sea fruits, 
That tempt the eye, but turn to ashes on the lips. 


9 


as was that of 1836? The question is of great importance, and deserves a 
careful examination ; and, believing that there are some amongst us who will be 
disposed to give to such an one the time requisite for its perusal, it is now 
undertaken. 

In so doing, it is deemed desirable to call the attention of the reader to 
the fact that here in 1836, and in Great Britian in 1846, the subject which 
chiefly occupied the attention of the community, was the ‘construction of new 
modes of transporting men and things. Among ourselves, the great strife was 
to determine which state could make the most road or the most canal, and 
individuals and states entered upon the work with an ardour bordering almost 
upon insanity. So is it now. Scarcely aday passes that does not bring with 
it notice of the formation of a new company, the contraction of a new 
loan, the issuing of new bonds, or the result of some new survey for a road ; 
and the world is next to be astounded by the prompt construction of a rail. 
road across the Isthmus, another by the Gulf of Tehuantepec, a ship canal 
to connect the oceans, and last, but not least, a railroad direct from the valley 
of the Mississippi to California. We are all familiar with the railroad mania 
of England in 1846, which preceded the present state of almost entire ex- 
haustion, from which she seems unlikely soon to recover ; but not the less do 
we seem disposed to try to go beyond her; and the more completely we can 
distance her, the greater, it is supposed, is likely to be our “ prosperity.” 

Another point of resemblance between 1836 and the present time is most 
remarkable. The former was characterized by an enormous emigration from 
the older states to the new lands of the West; and the larger the amount of em- 
gration, the greater was held to be the “prosperity” of the nation. So is it in 
1850. Almost every newspaper furnishes us with notices of the emigration 
from New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and even from Ohio, to the 
newer states and territories of the West; while they, in turn, furnish almost 
countless emigrants to California. 

To this the reader might, perhaps, be disposed to reply, that the immigra- 
tion into the Eastern States from Europe was so great as to produce great 
emigration from those states to the West, and that, as the former increased, 
the latter must necessarily do so likewise. An examination of the real state 





* The Rue Quincampoiz was the scene of all the negociations connected with the 
great Mississippi scheme which spread such ruin throughout France in 1718. 
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of the case would, ncaa bring to > light the oni fact, that, step by 
step, as emigration increased, immigration diminished—thus proving another 
remark: able resemblance between the former and the present periods of “ pros- 
perity,” as may here be seen— 


1833-4. .... Immigration 65,000 | 1848-9...... Immigration 299,610 
SS ere 53,000 | 1849-50..... Estimated 225,000 
REE SS 62,000 


The emigration of 1836-7 was double that of 1833-4, and that of 1849-50 
has been double that of 1848-9. How far this emigration and this road- 
making tend towards the production of “ prosperity,” we may now examine. 

Men are prosperous in proportion to their ability to obtain food, clothing, 
and shelter in return for labour. The intelligent farmer devotes much of his 
time and labor to the work of cultivation, producing articles needed by him- 
self and his neighbors for present use. His leisure he devotes to the i improve- 
ment of his farm, to fit it for larger production of such articles for future 
use; and thus it is that he accumulates capital, by the aid of which he is 
enabled, from year to year, to produce and to consume more largely, while 
accumulating from year to year more rapidly. The present productiveness 
of his labor forbids the necessity for going in debt to the neighbouring shop- 
keeper, and he is therefore enabled at all times either to hold or to sell the 
produce of his farm, as his interest may appear to dictate. 

His less intelligent, but more ambitious neighbour, pursues a contrary course. 
With him, the enlargement of his farm and its preparation for future use, is 
the leading idea. His leisure alone is given to the work of cultivation for 
present use. From year to year he clears more land, fences more fields, and 
cuts more roads; and from year to year he finds himself more in debt at the 
store. Year after year he creates a new mortgage upon his land and his labor, 
until, at length, the sheriff sells him out; and he then, to his grief, discovers 
that he has spent too much time and labour upon the making of a machine for 
future production, and is ruined ; whereas, had he given the same time to the 
present production of commodities, or things needed by himself and his neigh- 
bours, he would be rich. 

If we now look around, we shall see that much of the ruin that takes place 
among manufacturers, coal miners, furnace men, and indeed in almost every 
pursuit in life, results from devoting too much time and labour to the creating 
of machines, and too little to the production of things. The manufacturer 
withdraws the capital that should keep his spindles and looms in motion, to 
apply it to the work of employing other men in the creation of further spin- 
dles and looms, and he is ruined. He has expended too much labour in 
machine-making. The coal operator has a productive vein of coal. He de- 
sires another; and, to enable him to start the second work, he is compelled to 
deprive the first of the use of the capital needed to maintain its productive- 
ness, the consequence of which is, that he is ruined. The furnace man stops 
the working of his mines to build another furnace, and he too isruined. He 
has given too much labor to the making of machines, and too little to the 
production of things. Look round where we may, it is the same. Manufac- 
turers overbuild themselves. Farmers and planters are anxious to have too 
much land. They are all too much given to machine-making, and they all 
suffer from the diversion of too much labour from present production. 

What is true of individuals, is equally so of communities and nations. The 
thousands of farmers who abandon their farms in Maine, New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, or Ohio, and the thousands of planters who leave their plantations in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, to go to make new farms in Iowa or 
Wisconsin, or new plantations in Texas or Arkansas, abandon the work of 
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producing things for present use, to apply themselves to the making of ma- 
chines for future use. The man whe cultivates the old farm is a produce er of 
all he eats, and of something te give in exchange for the sugar, the tea, the 
coffee, and the clothing that he ne eds; but the moment that he quits that farm 
to engage in the work of producing a new one, he becomes a consumer only, 
and he 3 is fortunate if, at the close of the second year, he has succeeded in 
producing enough to feed and clothe himself. For the first year, and often 
for the second, the general amount of production is diminished by the whole 
quantity that he would himself have produced, with the addition of what 
would have been produced by the people whom he is obliged to call to aid 
him in the work of removal, and in that of preparing his new machine. 
Commodities become more scarce as new farms and new plantations become 
more numerous, and the consequence is, that the former rise in price as the 
latter fall. The man who works in a furnace is producing iron, a commodity 
in exchange for which he can obtain food. Close the furnace and set him to 
road-making, he continues to consume food, but he is producing only a 
machine to be used by others, and as machines become more abundant, iron 
becomes more scarce. The coal miner produces coal and the weaver produces 
cloth. Close the mines and the mill and set them to clearing land, and they 
wil! cease to produce any thing that can be worn or used—their labor being 
expended upon the creation of a machine for future production. Farms will, 
in time, become more plenty; but, in the mean time, food and clothing will 
become more scarce, and more difficult to be obtained, and the << prosperity” 
of the community will be diminished. The capitalist will obtain less interest, 
and the labourer less food and clothing. 

To those who will take the trouble to reflect upon this subject, it will now 
be obvious that, when this work of machine-making, in “the extension of the 
area of freedom,” by the creation of new farms, is carried to excess, it must 
be attended with a diminution in the general power of production, and conse- 
quently in the power of consumption—the true test of “prosperity.” 

That, however, is not all. The greater the extension of the area of culti- 
vation, the greater is the necessity for roads, and the greater will be the 
diversion of labor from the work of producing things to that of making 
machines upon which things are to be carried. A road produces nothing. 
That roads are desirable, is not to be doubted. So are fences: but if the 
farmer spends his whole time in making fences, and if he allows fence-making 
to do more than occupy his leisure time, he will be ruined. So is it with 
nations. When they permit road-making to become the great pursuit, they 
are on the road to ruin. Roads, like new farms, are mere machines. Those 
who make them must be fed, and clothed, and lodged. The roads themselves 
cannot be eaten, drunken, nor worn, and the “ prosperity’ of a nation, like 
that of an individual, is dependent upon the relation that exists between the 
amount of commodities that can be eaten, drunken, or worn, and the number 
of persons that require to be fed and clothed. The more rapid the increase 
in the wnnatural extension of roads, the more rapid must be the decrease 
in the quantity of things to be carried upon them, and the greater the depre- 
ciation in the value of such property. Neither the farms, the plantations, 
nor the roads, can be exported in payment for the cloth and iron consumed 
by those who make them. 

To arrive at a clear understanding of any politico-economical question, it is 
essential that the student should satisfy himself that nothing that is true in 
regard to an individual, and that individual himself, can be untrue of an 
assemblage of individuals, whether that small assemblage constituting a town, 
that large one constituting a city, or the still larger one styled a nation ; and 
the real cause of most of the difficulties that exist in relation to such questions 
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is, that men, and enlightened men too, are perpetually teaching that that which 
they feel and know to be untrue as regards themselves individually, is true 
as regards themselves and their fellow-citizens collectively. Every man who 
reads this knows that if he apply the chief part of his income to the enlarge- 
ment of his house, his mill, his farm, or his furnace, while starving his business, 
and going in debt from year to year, thus piling interest on interest, he must be 
ruined; and yet, with a large portion of them, it is matter of rejoicing, to see 
the nation devoting a large portion of its time to the increase of its machinery of 
transportation and exchange, at the cost of the present production of things to 
be exchanged; and the more rapid the increase of this tendency to machine- 
making, the more rapid, it is supposed, must be the growth of “ prosperity.” 
To all who entertain such views, | would suggest, that they would endeavor to 
judge the movement of a n: ition as they would judge of their own or of that 
of a neighbour, and when they shall do so, they will be prepared to arrive at 
the conclusion to which they must, I think, be led by an examination of 
the movement of this country during the past twenty years, to wit, that the 
individual, or the community, that neglects the present production of things to 
to be used or exchanged, to apply itself to the production of machinery for 
future production or exc hange, is in the direct road towards bankruptcy, and 
that, with every day’s persistence in that direction, the course must become 
more rapid, and the tendency to arrive at that goal must increase. 

At the present moment, England is driving her people from the production 
of food to the creation of machines to be used in bringing food from distant 
countries; and with every new machine the “ prosperity ” of the nation is 
supposed to increase. She pulls down the houses of her people, and raises 
money for the purpose of sending them abroad, that they may employ them- 
selves in the building of other houses and the creation of other farms in lieu 
of those that they have abandoned; and the more houses pulled down, and the 
more farms abandoned, the more she grows in “prosperity,” yet, with each 
such operation, her difficulties increase. Her whole energies are now devoted 
to getting up a show, and thus is the nation converted intoa gigantic Barnum, 
with a gigantic museum, a new description of machine, invented for the purpose 
of attracting visiters, whose shillings paid for admission, and the sovereigns 
paid for the use of steamboats, rail roads, hotels, and other machines, will 
leave a profit after payment of the enormous expenses. It is an expedient to 
which she has been driven by the difficulties in which she finds herself 
involved. Of all the occurrences of the time, this one may be regarded as 
affording the most striking evidence that has yet been afforded to the world 
of the impoverishing and degrading effect of the devotion of the labor of a 

nation to the creation of machines—fleets and armies, ships and steamers, 
palaces and roads—at the cost of production. With each step she approaches 
nearer to bankruptcy, and the day cannot be distant when it must arrive 
has been but recently predicted by one of her own most intelligent icine 
a man indisposed to exaggerate the difficulties of the position of his country, 
yet equally indisposed to close his eyes to the fact that these difficulties exist, 
and must increase, as, from day to day, her labor becomes less productive. 

Let the reader now fancy himself owner of an extensive property ; and that, 
from year to year, he diminishes the number of persons productively employed 
upon it, increasing the number unproductively employed in building himself a 

castle and making pleasure grounds, filling his castle with pictures, his stables 
with horses, and his cearriage-houses with carriages ; and he will see that it will 
ay but the lapse of sufficient time to place him in a position to be glad 
to be permitted to remain as showman of his own buildings and its pictures— 
the position in which England has already so nearly placed herself, with a 
daily increasing tendency to having the state of affairs grow worse, until 
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bankrupte y shall render it impossible for the pecneat 9 managers to continue 
their residence therein even on that condition. That country has, for centuries, 
been engaged in the work of making “ great bargains”’, without “pausing ”” 
to count the real cost. India was such an one; but its acquisition tended 
largely to increase the number of persons unproductively employed at home, 
and to diminish production. So has it been with all her colonies. With 
each, the proportion borne by the producing classes at home to the unproduc- 
tive ones, has diminished ; for, with each, the castles required to be enlarged, 
the pleasure grounds extended, the horses, and carriages, and servants, and 
soldiers, and sailors, and ships of war, and steamers increased in number ; and 
now she superabounds in machinery that is useless for the sustenance of her 
people, whose productive powers diminish from year to year, and she desires to 
remedy the evil by still further increasing her machinery, with inevitable 
further diminution of production. 

Prone to follow in the train of England, we have ever shown ourselves 
ready to adopt her modes of thought, disclaiming even the notion of inde- 
pendence; and as she teaches the superior advantages of machine-making over 
production, we, of course, have adopted the idea. At times, however, we have 
determined to think for ourselves, and act for ourselves—as was the case near 
the close of Mr. Adams’s administration, in 1828; but that exertion of inde- 
pendent thought was transient, and was followed by machine-making on a 
larger scale a few years later, the period commencing in 1835. A few years 
later, in 1842, was witnessed another effort at the ‘aasertion of the right of 
thinking for ourselves ; ; but that again endured only until 1846; and now we 
have anew engaged in "the trade of machine- making on a scale larger than 
ever before. With a view to show what have been the results of these diffe- 
rent systems of policy, as exhibited in the increase or decrease of the productive 
power, and thereby to acquire the means of de termining whether or not the 
state of things now existing is re: il “prosperity,” or merely an tgnis fatuus— 
a glare of fancied “ prosperity ” leading to certain bankruptcy and ruin, it 
is proposed to examine the movement of the nation during the periods sub- 
ject to those several systems ; to wit, that of the tariff of 1828, commencing 
with the fiscal year 1829-30, and ending with that of 1835; second, that 
of the compromise, ending 1842-3 ; third, that of the tariff of 1842, ending 
with the year 1846-7 ; and fourth, that of the tariff of 1846. 

The reader has been requested to observe that nothing can be true as re- 
gards the action of a number of individuals constituting a nation, that would 
not be equally true of a single individual, and that one himself. In follow- 
ing this examination into the results of our various systems of policy, it is, 
therefore, to be desired that he should, in every case, look at them precisely 
as he would do if he and his family constituted the whole nation, of which 
they are only a part, and determine for himself which it is that he and they 
would prefer, were the whole product yielded by the labour of the nation 
their own property. This is broad ground to take in the consideration of a 
question involving interferences with trade, because we all know and feel 
that there exists an extreme indisposition to submit to any interference 
whatever, and that without good reason we would never do so voluntarily ; 
and it is because of the existence of that knowledge and that feeling, that 
enlightened men, favorable to protection, have been compelled to deny that 
the same rules which applied to individuals were necessarily applicable to 
nations. In this, they have been wrong. The thing that is to be desired is, 
that every individual and every nation shall enjoy the most perfect freedom 
of trade, untrammelled by Custom House regulations, or by tariffs, whether 
for revenue or protection ; and the question to be settled is: ‘ What is the 
shortest, pleasantest, and most profitable—or what indeed the possible—mode 
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of reaching it?” It is the goal at which each man would, for himself, 
desire to arrive, and that at which the community should seek to arrive; and 
the policy of a nation is to be judged by its tendency in that respect alone. 
If the tariff of 1846 tends in the direction of rea/ freedom of trade, then 
should it be preferred. If not, it should be rejected. 

Freedom in the disposal of labour and its products results from increased 
productiveness of labour. Increase of trade results from increased power to 
produce things in which to trade. If the tariff of 1846 has tended to in- 
crease the power of production, then has it tended to increase the power to 
trade, with daily tendency towards increased freedom of trade; but if, on the 
contrary, it has tended to diminish the power of production, it has to a 
greater extent tended to diminish the power to trade, with daily tendency 
towards diminished freedom of trade. So, too, with that of 1842. By their 
works must they be judged. We need perfect freedom of trade, and increase 
of the power to trade; and one of the objects of the present inquiry, is to 
ascertain the direction in which they must be sought. 


CHAPTER II. 


At the date of the passage of the tariff of 1828, our production was very 
small indeed. We fed and lodged ourselves, but the consumption of cloth or 
iron was small, to a degree now scarcely conceivable. The domestic product 
of cotton cloth was but about five pounds per head, and the domestic con- 
sumption of cotton but about 100,000 bales; and the import of cotton cloth 
of foreign manufacture but little more than a pound per head; so that the 
nation was customer to the planters to but an extent not exceeding 140,000 
bales. Of iron, we produced but little over 100,000 tons, and the import was 
about 40,000; giving a total consumption of about twenty-five pounds per head. 
But little food was then required at home to feed the few people engaged in 
producing this cloth and iron, and yet we had very little to exchange with 
other nations. The whole export of provisions, of every description, in the 
ten years from 1821 to 1830, had averaged only $12,634,000 ; while that of 
the three years prior and immediately subsequent to the passage of the act 
of 1828, was as follows: 


GR SR earn enone $11,685,556 
Ns, Znud Louessmne cue’ Sheena aid 13,131,856 
| ANCE L R E 12,075,430 


The export of cotton, too, was trivial, ranging in the neighbourhood of half a 
million of bales. The domestic production of coal but little exceeded 
100,000 tons; and yet our import was but about 30,000 tons. 

It is obvious, from this, that production was small, and that, although we 
consumed but little cotton and made little cloth at home, and although 
our miners, and furnace men, and our mill operatives, consumed but little 
food at home, we had little to send abroad for the purchase of either cloth 
or iron. 

Within four years from the date of the passage of that act,—that is to 
say, at the time of the passage of the compromise act,—the domestic produc- 
tion of iron has risen to above two hundred thousand tons, the increase 
having been about sixty percent. From that time it ceased to grow, rail 
road iron having been freed from all duty. 

The act of 1828 became fairly operative in the fiscal year 1829-30. The 
compromise moved at first very slowly,—the early reductions being slight,— 
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and its operation was unfelt before 1835; but it began then fairly to be 
realized, that within a few years all duties would fall to twenty per cent.; 
and from that date its influence becomes fairly perceptible. In considering 
the working of the tariff of 1828, it is proper, therefore, to include the fiscal 
year 1834-5, and, to some extent, the year 1855 itself. 

Of the cotton crop raised in 1854, the domestic consumption was 
216,000 bales; and that of wool had increased about twenty millions of 
pounds. Coal had advanced to about half a million of tons—having thus 
almost quadrupled; while iron remained at about the point it had reached in 
1832. Here was, obviously, a vast increase of production. The labour given 
to the work of converting cotton into cloth, had almost doubled. The quan- 
tity of wool had increased fifty per cent., and the whole was being converted 
into cloth. The labour applied to the production of coal and iron, had more 
than doubled, and the average of all showed an increase of at least two- 
thirds, with an increase in the amount of production, resulting from the labour 
so applied, that cannot be estimated less than thirty millions of dollars, 
or two and a half times the value of all the food, of every kind, exported in 
the previous years. 

It was then, as now, asserted that this was all a mere “ waste of the 
national capital,’ and that iron and cloth would be obtained more readily in 
exchange for food or cotton sent abroad. To ascertain how far the facts tend 
to prove the existence of such ‘“ waste of capital,’ we may now inquire 
whether this increased amount of home consumption, was attended with an 
increased or diminished power of export. Doing so, we obtain the following 
results : 





Exports of Breadstuffs. Cotton. Tobacco. Rice. 
Value. Pounds. Hhds. Tierces. 
ae $12,075,430... .290,000,000.... 838,810... .130,679 
1830-31........ 17,538,227... .277,000,000.... 86,718....116,517 
1831-32........ 12,224,703... .822,000,000.... 106,806... .120,327 
1882-33 ........ 14,209,123... .825,000,000.... 83,153... .144,163 
“See 11,524,024... .385,000,000.... 87,979... .121,886 


From this it would seem clear, that we had not only fed all the people 
employed in producing this cloth, and coal, and iron, and all those engaged 
in making the machinery, building the mills and furnaces, and opening the 
mines required for their production, and also the people employed in pro- 
ducing all this largely increased quantity of cotton and sheep’s wool consumed 
at home, but had actually increased our export of food, while adding one 
third to our export of cotton. The productiveness of labour, had obviously 
and largely increased, and with it the reward of labour. There was a large 
increase in the quantity of commodities to be consumed, without a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of persons, by whom it was to be consumed. 
This rise in the return to labour, and this increased facility of obtaining food, 
clothing, and other necessaries of life, tended, of course, to produce a rapid 
influx of people from other countries, desirous to sell their labour, as will be 
seen by the following statistics of immigration : 


og Ue ete, cae 27,153 
ae eee? 23,074 
ee oe ee ee 45,287 
SNe Rr 56,547 
Rar reser: 65,355 


We have here a large increase in the number of persons to be fed and 
clothed ; for the immigrant cannot, by any possibility, add to the quantity of 
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food, or of the raw materials of clothing, within the year following his 
arrival. Estimating the consumption of food, and clothing, and other com- 
modities that represent the food and clothing consumed by those employed in 
their production, at $100 each, the quantity required for these immigrants in 
the last year would exceed, by four millions of dollars, that required in the 
first ; and yet, while consuming all this, in addition to that required by the 
produce rs of cloth and iron, we ‘exported far more than in the previous period. 
It would be difficult, as it appears to me, to find, in these facts, any evidence 
of “ waste of national capital.” We were consuming far more, and had far 
more to sell. Our people lived better, and the people of other nations desired 
to enrol themselves among our people. 

Having more in quantity to sell, it will now be useful to ascertain the 
prices at which we sold, with a view to ascertain how far the increase of home 
consumption tended to diminish the necessity for sending abroad for a 
market for our vastly increased production. With that view, I now give 
the prices of our leading staples in one of our principal markets during these 
years— 


Flour.* Beef. Pork. Tobacco. Cotton. Rice. 
1829..... 5,62 7,62 10,75 66,65 10 25 
1880..... 5.25 «6,00 987 56,40 94 25 
S..... 5,87 487 11,00 56,18 10 21% 
1832..... 6,00 5,50 11,87 69,29 11 25 
1833..... 5,75 6,00 11,87 74,96 18 3.3, 
1884..... 5,37 6,25 925 87,01 164 3} 


It is well known that supply affects price. Having greatly increased our 
production of food and cotton, the tendency was, necessarily, towards a fall 
of price in foreign markets, but it is here shown that that tendency was so 
fully counteracted by the increased domestic demand, that prices rose, instead 
of falling. 

We had more to sell, and were obtaining better prices; and, as a necessary 
consequence, could afford to buy more of others; as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing statement of imports : 


Salt. Sugar. Tea. Coffee. Pig Copper. Coal. 
Bushels. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Tons. 
1829-30......... 4,577,000...... 96,000,000.....6,800,000......35 »300,000....... $412,000...... 54,000 
1830-31 ..cccccce 4,181,000...... 69,000,000..... 4,600,000......75, “er [ ae 530,000......35,000 
1831—32......000 5,041,000...... 48,000,000..... 8,600,000......¢ 36,000,000....... 752,000... .66,000 
T. . n 6,122,000...... 97,000,000...12,900,000....75,000,000....... 575,000......! 35,000 
1833-34....ccce . 6,038,000.... 115,000,000...13,100,000...... 44,000,000....... 586,000...... 67,000 
Iron. Cottons. Woollens. Flaxen Goods. Silks and other 
Tons. French Merchandize. 
BORD BD. cccctecccvess 40,532...$ 7,862,000...$ arene.» Sieg i ae $8,240,000 
1830-31....0.secccceee 51,243... 16,090,000... 12,627,000...... 3,790,000............ 14,737,000 
it |  . rere 73,687... 10,399,000... 9,992,000...... 4.079.000 ii 12,754,000 
ti. eer: ee eo |e) SU 3,132,000.......... 13,962,000 
1833-—34....accoceees 728,055... 10,145,000... 11,879,000...... 5, BED B OO cccescceces 17,557,000 


The circumstance here worthy of particular remark, by those who look to 
the growth of shipping as an evidence of “ prosperity, ” is the vast intrease, 
in the amount of return cargoes, of those commodities which could not be 
produced at home, to wit, passengers, and the raw products of other coun- 
tries, needed for our consumption, all ‘of them bulky commodities, requiring 
much tonnage for their transportation. 


* The prices for the first three, are those of the market of New York, for the month 
of September of each year, as given in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, Vol. VI. p. 474. 
Those of the three others are of the crops raised in the respective years. 
VOL. 111—29 
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hain, to those w vs desire to find, in the amount of exports, an evidence 
of “‘ prosperity,” this fact will be interesting, because of the facility thereby 
afforded for sending our own products to distant markets. Cotton, tobacco, 
flour, and rice, are bulky, and require much shipping, whereas cottons, wool- 
lens, and silks are compact, and require little shipping; and when our im- 
ports are in a great degree limited to these latter, the raw products exported 
must bear almost the whole cost of the double voyage. When, on the 
contrary, we lnport largely of men from Europe, and of coffee, tea, and the 
raw materials of manufacture, from other parts of the earth, the cost of the 
voyage is divided between the outward and inward cargoes ; and if, by any 
course of polic) y, the import of men and of raw materials could be broug ht 
to exceed, in the quantity of tonnage required, that which would be needed for 
the transporting abroad of our products, the effect would be to throw upon 
the imports: almost the whole cost of the double voyage, and, of course, to 
raise the price of the commodities we had to sell, and lower that of those we 
had to buy. We should then be rea//y buying in the cheapest and selling in 
the dearest market; whereas, when the exports are bulky and the imports 
compact, the price of the former is reduced by aimost the whole cost of the 
double voyage, while the latter pays scarcely any freight; and then we are 
selling in the cheapest and buying in the dearest market. ‘To ascertain to 
what extent the former effect was produced in the period now under exami- 
nation, the result in the augmentation of shipping is here shown : 


IE ar ae sa nal ean 58,000 tons* 
1880-8 BE OEE ory Cee ree er eee eee 85,000 

a a TEL TT TERETE ELT TTT 144,000 
Ee eee a eee eee, 161,000 

carn be ak Ai Cente dette, Br ik casts ta ek atte Sa oe Se 118,000 + 


How far the public revenue was benefited by the vast increase that had taken 
place in the productive power of the country, may now be shown. 


The average receipt from customs in the two years ending 1828-9 $24,800,000 
That of the year ending Sept. 30, 1850, was ............. "24'844:116 
ws Serer errr 28,526,820 

” “ 1832, © scnsncieasbul 31,865,561 


So large had the revenue become, that tea, coffee, silks, and other important 
foreign commodities were now, for the first time, made duty free, and yet 
the revenue of the following year was as follows : 


OM GRMN TOE, BO, BOBS. ow ccc ce secccccsccvececess $33,948 426 
In the next year, the agitation resulting from the removal of the deposits 

caused a large reduction, and it fell | A ee $21,791,935 
To rise, in the “following year, ending Sept. 30, 1835, to..... 35,430,087 


Up to this time, the amount of debt contracted abroad was small, and this 
large amount of foreign imports was paid for, almost entirely, by our exports. 
Our ability to be customers to foreign nations had largely increased. 

It is impossible, as it appears to me, to study the history of the period 
which intervened between the passage of the protective tariff of 1828, and 
that at which the compromise act of 1833 began to make itself felt, without 
arriving at the conclusion, that the productive power of the country increased 


* The average of the two years previous, was 70,000. 

+ The diminution in this year is to be attributed to the agitation which followed 
the removal of the deposits. The effect of that measure may be seen in every portion 
of the transactions of the year. 
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ina most remarkable degree, and that the ratio of its growth was greater 
from year to year. The domestic market had increased largely, and yet the 
power to furnish commodities for export had also largely increased, and the 
reward of labor had risen so much as to afford inducements for the transfer 
of the laborers of Europe to our shores, thus making a constant increase 
in the markets for the production of our own ploughs, our own looms, our 
own anvils, and for those of foreign ploughs, looms, and anvils, to be carried 
in our own ships. It was the first period in our history that we could be 
said to enjoy credit abroad ; and for the plain and simple reason, that it was 
the first in which we had fairly tested the truth of the idea, that “ In union 
there is strength.” Prior to that time, men had been constantly flying 
from each other, because the centrifugal force was greatly in excess of the 
centripetal, and now, for the first time in the history of the nation, the two 
forces were seen to balance each other, concentration taking the place of 
dispersion. 


THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ON JOHN BULL’S OWN 
DUNGHILL FOR HIS OWN BENEFIT. 


ENGLISH writers continue to repeat the libel of the Count Buffon, that 
the animal and vegetable productions of the New World, are decidedly 
inferior to those of the old, of the same species. 

A certain Mr. Knox, M. D., lately, in the most indecorous manner, at- 
tacked our countryman Fenimore Cooper, for his comparison of the Hudson 
with the Rhine. We could never get the English to bring over any of their 
crack horses to run or go against ours, with our weights and distances—but 
they challenge the world to an industrial exhibition on their own ground. 
After having by the monopoly of machinery, and the curse of cheap labor, and 
by the supremacy of their navy, kept the world for ages in colonial bondage, 
they now say “Come here if you dare, and compare with us on our own 
ground.” ‘Thus, if foreign nations don’t send as many and as good things 
as they can produce on the spot, the inference will be—inability to com- 
pete—deficiency of ingenuity, enterprize, &c. Such will be the impres- 
sions that will go abroad over the world. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS TO BE EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S CONVENTION. 


Among the world-renowned implement-makers, are Messrs. Gar- 
rett & Son of the Leiston Works, England. They have engaged 
4,000 superficial feet ; Ransomes & May,5000 ; and others, a large area, 
for the display of Agricultural Implements. Three firms at least from 
the country in which these gentlemen live, have announced their inten- 
tion to exhibit portable locomotive steam-engines, for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

The late English “ Agricultural Journal,” in which are found this state- 
ment, says further ; which we copy for the eye of our agricultural imple- 
ment-makers generally; a class of artizans to whom farmers are more 
indebted than they sometimes seem to be aware of. 


‘‘'The Messrs. Ransomes and May also apply for 2,000 feet, for the exhibition of ma- 
chinery and apparatus connected with railway purposes. In this department we antici- 
pate the most interesting feature will be the unique machinery for the manufacture of 
trenails, or, as they are popularly called, railway pins or chair fastenings. If the various 
processes could be illustrated by actual demonstration, to which we are not aware that 
any objection will exist, the operation will form one of the most attractive sights in the 
department of mechanical economy that can be possibly presented to the visitors.”” 

The writer says this county (Suffolk,) “‘ produces a peculiar kind of hop, differing 
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much in character from the aii of Kent, wane and Hereford : how is it that this 
article is not represented ?”’ 


‘‘ Wirnam.—It would secm that the neighborhood of Witham is not to be altogether 
unrepresented in the forthcoming Industrial Exhibition, the following claims for space 
having been transmitted through the local committee: By Messrs. Smith and Son, of 
Witham, (and of Peasenhall, Suffolk,) patent corn, seed, and manure drill manufacturers, 
1,500 feet of floor, and an average height of six feet for exhibiting drill. We may re- 
mind our readers that this is the oldest drill manufactory extant, and to which the cele- 
brated Suffolk drills owe their origin.” 


English drills, imported into Del laware, were found to be too cumber- 
some and expensive for general use in this country, and were accordingly 
much simplified and cheapened by Mr. Pennoc k and others, and as we 
have understood, the American, proved equally or more efficient. Now 
if none of these American inventors or improvers, should be at the trou- 
ble and expense of sending over their improved drill, no doubt we shall 
have it reported that England can beat the world in drills. We can’t 
plead any thing in excuse for deficiency, after praising the Fair every where 
and putting the navy in requisition to aid us in the competition. We 
shall see what they will say about Pennock’s horse-rake which they have 
adopted. 


“ Mr. Ponder, of Goldhanger, has claimed space for a new description of bee-hive, 
constructed of glass and wood; and Mr. Mechi has claimed space for a model of Tiptree 
Hall Farm, which, if we may venture an opinion, will not prove one of the most uninte- 
resting objects of the Exhibition. The commissioners have already found it necessary 
to intimate that in consequence of the extraordinary number of claims sent in from all 
parts of the world, intending exhibitors must hold themselves in readiness to submit to 
some curtailment of space, where it can be effected without detriment to their interests. 

*“ Fine Spinninc.—A commercial house in Manchester is spinning a pound of cotton 
for the Great Exhibition of 1851, in length two hundred and thirty-eight miles and one 
thousand one hundred and twenty yards, being the finest ever yet produced. It is thus 
calculated : There are 80 layers of one yard and a half each in a warp, 7 warps in a 
hank, and 500 hanks in a pound of cotton. Those most conversant with the details of 
cotton-spinning can best appreciate the value of the machinery and the talent displayed 
in so wonderful a production.” 


EMIGRATION TO TEXAS. 


Within the last two months, two ships have sailed from Liverpool, taking out nearly 
300 persons, consisting of farmers, laborers, clergymen, and military men, their destina- 
tion being Milan county, in Texas, the present property of the Universal Emigration and 
Colonization Company. On arriving at Galveston, the port of debarkation, the emigrants 
are met by one of the directors of the company and the superintendent, and the means of 
conveyance and comfort are found for them. One of the features attaching to the plan 
is, that the emigrant need not cripple his resources by immediate purchase of land, but 
by paying five per cent. per annum on the amount of purchase money, he may retain the 
freehold right and titles for himself and family, and when his means admit of it take the 
land off the hands of the company. The land is prairie, and sells at 6s. an acre. The 
emigrant has the option of choosing his land on arrival out. A ship will be laid on soon 
from London. The passage money is very low. The ships gone from Liverpool are the 
John Garrow, 800 tons, and the City of Lincoln, 1,200 tons —ZLondon Sun, Oct. 29. 





Tue Proper Season ror Pianting Evercreens.—I believe that there cannot be a more 
mistaken practice than the common one, of planting evergreens at the same season as 
deciduous trees. However contrary to received opinion it may be, I do not hesitate to 
say, that the worst months for planting evergreens are December, January, February, 
and March; and the best, June, July, August, and September. Even ina dry summer, 
evergreens run little danger, if the planter will take the trouble of throwing a good souse 
of water into the hole before planting —S. B. Dorking. 
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IMPORTATION OF ENGLISH CATTLE INTO KENTUCKY AND OHIO, 
WITH REMARKS. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE “PLOUGH, THE LOOM AND THE ANVIL.” 


Tue ink was scarcely dry, with which we expressed for our last num- 
ber, the hope of receiving some particular and authentic account of the 
patriotic association of certain gentlemen in Ohio, to import English 
cattle, when the mail brought us the following sketch of it, from the Hon. 
J. L. Taylor. We sincerely rejoice that a project so well suited to ad- 
vance the agriculture of that growing sister of the Republic, and, we 
may add, so much in advance, at that time, of the general spirit of their 
profession, should have been so well rewarded; for however men may 
differ in opinion, as to the peculiar adaptation of particular races of ani- 
mals of the same species, to ps articular soils and localities, none can doubt 
the absolute fitness of Kentucky and Ohio, to a race of cattle so remark- 
able as the improved short-horns, for ve ry early maturity, and for storing 
their weight in the prime pieces. If cattle built up and constructed as 
this breed has been, by judicious crossing and a skilful selection of 
breeders, at whatever cost, be not destined | “for a blue grass and a corn 
country, for what region were they made? Kentucky took the lead in 
the race of agricultural enterprise in this line, almost before her young 
sister of the buc keye was born, and is therefore entitled to the credit of 
having been the first of the western states as well in the formation of ag- 
ricultural societies, as in the importation of improved breeds of cattle. 

[t is due to their public spirit to record the fact, in this connection, that 
as far back as thirty-four years since, Lewis Sanders, Captain William 
Smith, and Dr. W. H. Teagarden, ordered the cattle mentioned in the 
following invoice :—Mr. Clay imported both Herefords and Short-Horns 
in the same ship, or at the same time, and took premiums at the second 
Agricultural Fair, held in Se pte mber, 1819, in Lexington, as well for his 
imported bull “‘ Ambassador” of the Hereford breed, as for a bull-calf by 
Ambassador, got on an imported cow. Mr. Clay has, in fact, been all 
his life doing the best he could to improve and advance the domestic ani- 
mals, and the domestic industry of the country ; and although he may leave 
us without having been called to the highest political trust, that will have 
been his country’s concern, not his ; yet w vould i it not be still more deplorable 
to have such a man retire from the stage with “ shadows, clouds and dark- 
ness” hanging over the Union ? 

The “ long-horn” breed, imported into Kentucky, was of what was 
called the Bakewell breed. The English agricultural annals tell us that 
Mr. Princeps in 1809, refused 1500 guineas for the season of one of his 
bulls to only 30 cows. Some sixty or seventy years ago, Mr. Patton, living 
on the south-branch of the Potomac in Virginia, purchased an English 
bull of this long-horn or “ beef” breed, and some years after a cow of 
the short-horn, or- milk-breed,” and about the same time Mr. Miller of 
Augusta county, Virginia, imported a bull and cow of the same breeds, 
and the cross of these produced a large breed of fine cattle, which was 
taken under the name of the Patton breed to Kentucky, and formed the 
basis of that fine race of cattle from which, as we were informed by Mr. 
Steenbergen many years ago, the graziers in the valley of Shanandoah 
were afterwards supplied with bullocks. 
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Invoice of cattle shipped on board the Mohawk. for Baltimore, consigned to Mess) 2 
Hollins and M’ Blair, Merchants there. 


1 Bull from Mr. Clement Winston, on the river Tees, got by Mr. Constable's bull, bro- 
ther to Comet. 

1 Do. Holderness’ breed, of Mr. Scott, out of a cow that gave 34 quarts of milk per day, 
large breed. , 

1 Do. from Mr. Ree d, West Holme, of his own bull. 

1 Bull Holderness breed, from Mr. Humphreys, got by Mr. Ware’s bull, of Ingleton. 

1 Do. Long-Horned breed, by Mr. Jackson Kendall, out of a cow that won the pre- 
mium. 

1 Do. Long-Horned, from Mr. Ewartson, Crosby Hall, is of a very fine fat breed. 

1 Heifer, from Mr. Wilson, of Standrose, Durham breed. ; 

3 Do. from Mr. Shipman, by the river Tees, his own breed. 

2 Do. Long-Horned breed, from Mr. Ewartson, Crosby Hall, of the Westmoreland 
breed. 

Cost, delivered on board the ship, 3451. 14s. 5d. sterling, or . $1536 50 

This money was sent from Kentucky to New-York when exchange 
was 8 per cent. in favor of New-York, and 8 per cent. in favor 


of England, making 16 per cent., * é ‘ 945 00 
Freight and all expenses to Baltimore, « ‘ , . 1550 00 








$3331 50 


Insurance could not be effected under 33} per cent. m 1110 50 
Expenses from Baltimore to Kentucky, . - - - 500 00 


$4942 00 
Insurance out to Kentucky, being greater than across the sea, one 
having died and another lame, and left in Maryland, say 334 

on $4242, : - : - - 1647 33 

6689 33 

Commissions to agents, and postage, - - - 100 00 


$658) 95 





. . $557 44- 





Cost of each, ° é 


These cattle were shipped by Smith, Buchanan & Co., at Liverpool, in 
March, 1817, consigned to the late John Hollins, Esq., of Baltimore, of 
whom it is enough to say he was every inch a gentleman in spirit and 
bearing, no less than in looks. They were landed all safely in Baltimore, 
on the lst of May, 1817, under the care of John Row,* herdsman. 

Prior to the improvements introduced by Bakewell in England, people 
judged of the value of animals by their bulk ; and more regard was paid 
to the price they would ultimately fetch by their weight, than to the cost 
of producing them. But since his time and example, men begun to cal- 
culate with more precision, and to see that the profit must depend on pas- 
tures, market, taste, &c. And though the intelligent breeder will prefer 
a moderate size in his domestic animals unless his pastures are rich, and 
his granaries overflowing ; under every view, the projectors and promo- 
ters of the Kentucky and Ohio Company displayed much judgment and 
energy in their undertaking. That’s the sort of “heroism” that confers 
real benefit on a nation. 

As it requires much experience to ascertain the nett weight of cattle 
by sight while yet alive, the following has been given as a rule, which, 
though not absolute, may yet assist the judgment of the inexperienced. 

Take the girth of the animal by measuring round with a string close 
behind the shoulder blade, and the length, by measuring from the fore- 





* Had the name of this humble man come down to us in military annals, for some 
feat of blood in an aggressive war, we should not be so particular in giving it. 
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part of the shoulder bl: “— along the back, to that lea i of the tail which 
is In a pe rpendicular line with the hind part of the bullock. Multiply 
the girth, (in om by itself, and that product by the length, and then 
again by 42; the last product if divided by 100 will give the weight in 
Smithfield stones of 8 lbs. each ; which being multiplied by 8, will, of course, 
give the we ight in pounds, as pete y in this country. 

Of the origin of this celebrated breed of “ improved short horns,’”’ not 
much to be relied on is known, or needs to be known, prior to 1777, in 
which year the famous bull Hubback, the great root of the short horns, 
and the fruit of a cross, was calved. When a calf, he was sold to Charles 
( ‘ollins, an English breeder, who, by great perseverance and judgment 
exercised in the selection of his bree ding stock, built up the breed to its 
ereat excellence, and what does not always | lappen, with those who 
lead the way in such improvements, he realized the fruits of his enter- 
sien 

Sate or Snort Horns in EnGiLanp, IN 1802, AND IN 1850.—We 
learn from Bayley’s Survey of Durham, that in 1802, Collins’ cattle sold, 











£ Ss. Guineas. 
17 Cows for 2802 9 highest price, - - 410 
11 Bulls “ 929361 9 “e “* . - 1000 
7 Bullcalves “« 687 15 ss os - - 170 
7 Heifers 6 942 18 6 “ : 206 
5 Heifer calves “ 321 6 ss as - - 106 
47 cattle sold for £7115 17 or for an average of above $650 


Atthis sale was sold the famous bull Comet, (calved in 1804, and died 
in 1815) for 1000 guineas, and it is said, 1600 guineas were offered for 
him afterwards. In 1818, Robert Collins’ stock of the same breed was 
sold at the following prices : 


Guineas. Guineas. 
34 Cows for 4141 highest price, - . . 371 
17 Heifers + 1287 “s 6 - : 331 
6 Bulls $6 1343 “ “ - - - 621 
t Bullcalves “ 713 " “ - - 270 





61 head of cattle for 7484 guineas, s ay $597 average. 


. 


[t will have been seen in our last, that those imported by the Editor of 
this Journal into Maryland, were sold, the bull and two heifers, for $500 
each. 

The most recent sale in England that has fallen under our notice, was 
on the 5th day of November last, property of the late Sir Thomas Cart- 
wright, as follows : 

30 Cows and heifers, £1120 10s.; a cow of 6 years old, bred by that 
distinguished and lamented, plain, practical farmer, Earl Spencer; (got 
by Upstart) for $110.5, the whole averaging about $187. 
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CATTL mide ETC. 


IMPORTATION OF ENGLISH 


HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE OHIO 
CATTLE IMPORTING COMPANY. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, 16 Nov., 1850. 
Sir :—At the request of several gentlemen, members of the Ohio 
Company for importing English cattle; I send you herewith, a short ac- 
count of their importations and sales of English cattle, from the year 
1833 to 1837, to be published in your valuable paper, “ The Plough, 
Loom and Anvil.” Very respectfully your ob’t serv’t, 


JOHN L. ‘TAYLOR. 


J.S. Skinner, Esq., Philadelphia. 


HISTORY OF THE OHIO COMPANY FOR IMPORTING ENGLISH CATTLE. 

On the 2d November, A. D., 1833, Governor ALLEN TrimpLe, Georce Renick, 
Esq. and General Duncan McArruur, citizens of the State of Ohio, for the purpose 
of promoting the interests of agriculture, and of introducing an improved breed of cattle 
into this State, formed a company, and they, tegether with the subscribers hereafter 
named, to the written articles of their association, contributed the amount of money ne- 
cessary to import from England, some of the best improved cattle of that country. 

The sum of $9200, was very soon subscribed for that purpose, in 92 shares of $100 
each ; and after making the necessary preliminary inquiries and arrangements, the 
company appointed Frxiix Renicx, Esq., of Ross County, Ohio, their agent for the 
purchase and importation of said cattle. 

Mr. Fexix Renick was accompanied by Messrs. Epwin J. Harness, and Josian 
Renick, of Ohio, as his assistants, and they left Chillicothe for England, on the 30th 
January, 1834. 

The following persons were subscribers to the stock of said company, on the 25th day 


of January, 1834, viz: 


Allen Trimble, . ° 5 shares . : $500 
George Renick, - . * - - 600 
Duncan McArthur, - : 5 * : ° 600 
John J. Van Meter, : 2 ”™ - : 200 
R. R. Seymour, - ° 2 we - ° 200 
Edwin J. Harness, . 2 6 . . 200 
Arthur Watts, - ° 3 “ - . 300 
Robert Stewart, - - l a“ . ° 100 
Strawder McNeil, - 2 - ° " 900 
Preslay Morris, ° ° 2 an - - 200 
James Vanse, - l ” . . 100 
Evan Stevenson, - - ; * - - 100 
Thomas Huston, - 3 - - - 300 
John McNeil, - - 3 6 m - 300 
John M. Alkive, - 1 ™ : - 100 
Elias Pratt, . - 1 ‘ - - 100 
William Renick, junr. - 2 a - - 200 
Josiah Renick, - : 1 sas - ° 100 
Thomas Renick, - l - - - 100 
George Radcliff, - - 1 ee - - 100 
Elias Florence, - 1 “ - - 100 
Asahel Renick, - . 2 ™ - - 200 
Felix Renick, - 2 “ - - 200 
H. P. Galloway, - - 1 ' - - 100 
John Boggs, senr. - ] - - - 100 
John T. Webb, . - gq « - - 200 
Batteal Harrison, - ] ws - - 100 
A. Hegler & M. Paterson, - l ” - - 100 
Wesley Claypoole, - Po - - 100 
Archibald Stewart, - - 1 - - - 100 

1 - - - 100 


Joseph G. White, - 
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John Pancake, senr. - - 1 shares, - - $100 
Bodkin J. Davis, - . = - - 100 
Charles Davis, - - = - - 100 
Asahel Renick & E. Pratt, oo - - 100 
kK. W. Gynne, - : ee. - - 100 
M. L. Sullivan, - TR, - - 100 
Lyne Starling, - - a. =“ - " 200 
8.58. Denny & Wm. Renick, os - - 200 
M. MeCrea, assign to Harness Renick, 1 “ - - 100 
Jonathan Renick, - - i : - 300 
Francis Campbell, - a. - - 100 
William Renick, - - - om - : 100 
John L. Taylor, - 1 & - - 100 
John Crouse, - - ; = - - 100 
John Foster, - 1 = - - 100 

R_ R. Seymour, for W. H. Cunning- 
ham, of Virginia, - & - - 400 

James Vanse, for Isaac Cunningham, 
of Kentucky, - . . * - - R00 
No. of shares, 92 $9200 


Mr. Felix Renick, and his assistants, Messrs. E. J. Harness and Josiah 
Renick proceeded to England, and made a careful examination of much 
of the improved stock of that country, ng lg from some of the most 
celebrated and successful breeders of cattle i 1 England, about nineteen, 
at various prices, consisting of bulls and cows, “of the thoroughbred short- 
horned Durham stock. T hey brought these to Ohio, and returned in 
time to exhibit them at the Agricultural Society of Ross County, on the 
31st day of October, 1834 

This stock of English cattle, was kept together, under the care of an 
agent, by said company, and they ¢ncreased the number by additional im- 
portations from England, until the 20th day of October, A. D. 1836 ; 
when the cattle imported, as well as the natural increase thereof, since 
the 3lst October, 1834, were sold at public auction, under regulations 
adopted by the company. 

The following extract from “ The Scioto Gazette of October 26th, 1836,” 
will show the names of the purchasers, and the prices the stock brought 
at public sale : 

GREAT SALE OF DURHAM STOCK. 

Imported by the Ohio Company for importing English Cattle, in the years 1834, 
1835 and 1836:—held at Indian Creek Farm, the residence of Felix Renick, Esq., 
Agent of the said Company in Ross county, on the 29th day of October, 1836. The 
Stock of the Company was in fine condition and in great demand. 

Notwithstanding the high prices at which the cattle were sold some of them exchanged 
owners immediately, at very considerable advances ; and for others, more than 50 per 
cent. on their cost were offered and refused. 


Reformer, a bull, not sound, sold to John T. Webb, of Ross county, O., for $48 
Matchem, a bull, sold to Abraham Renick, of Kentucky, for - - 1,200 
Earl of Darlington, sold to Batteal Harrison, of Fayette county, O., for = - 710 
Young Waterloo, a bull, sold to R. D. Lilley, of Highland county, O., for - 1,250 
Duke of York, a bull, sold to R. R. Seymour, of Ross county, O., for - 1,120 
Experiment, a bull, sold to James M. Trimble, of Highland county, O., for - 1,150 
Comet Halley, a bull, sold to R. R. Seymour, of Ross county, O., for . 1,505 
Whitaker, a bull, sold to Wm, M. Anderson, of Ross county, O., ’ for - 855 
Nimrod, a bull, sold to Elias Florence, of Pickaway county, O., for - 1,040 


Duke of Norfolk, a bull, sold to R Lobert Stewart, of Ross co., O., for $1,225, 
afterwards sold at private sale to Governor Vance and J. i. James, of 


Champaign county, for - - - 1,400 
Goldfinder, a bull, sold to Isaac Canines, of Kentucky, for - - 1,095 
Duke of Leeds, sold to John Crouse, jr., of Ross county, O., for - 575 


Windham, a bull, sold to Charles Davis, of Ross county, O., for - - 500 
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eee a bull, not sound, sold to Shes mre of Fidhowey county, 


,for - - - - - $180 
ni y ‘ ‘vocket. a bull, sok 1 to Peter L. Ayres, of O., for - - 490 
Snow-Drop, a bull, sold to Stewart and M’Niel, of Ross county, O., for - 480 
Independence, a bull, sold to Hegler and Peterson, of Ross county, O., - 400 
Perry, a bull, sold to William H. Creighton, of M: sdison county, O., for - 400 
Goliah, a bull. sold to Isaac V. Cunningham, of Seioto « “ounty for - 300 
Logan, a bull, sold to Elias Florence, of Pickaway county, O., for - 750 
John Bull, a bull, sold to William Renick, jr., of Pemeader a inal O., for - 615 


Paragon, a bull, presented by the C ompany to Felix Renick, Esq., their agent. 
Powhattan, a bull, sold to George Renick, sen., of Ross county, O., with Flora. 


Rantipole, a bull, sold to Arthur Watts, of Ross county, O., for - - 810 
Gaudy, a cow, sold to James A. Trimble, of Highland county, O., for - 985 
Blossom, a cow, sold to R. R. Seymour, of Ross county, O., for = - - 1,000 
Flora and . calf rentaten, were sold to George Renick, sen., of Ross 

county, , for - - . - - 1,205 
-_, of the Valley of Tees s, sold to Thomas Huston, of Pickaway county, 

, for - - - - 950 
Matilda, sold to Arthur w atts, of — county, for - - - 1,000 
Calypso, a cow, sold to Strawder M’ Niel, of Ross county, for - - 325 
Young Mary and her calf Pocahontas were sold to Edwin J. Harness, of 

Ross county, for - - - - - 1,500 
Lady Blanch, (no proof of this cow being a breeder,) sold to Charles Davis, 

of Ross county, for - - - - - 250 
Teeswater and her calf Cometess, sold to John I. Van eamsoed Pike county, 

O., for - - 2,225 
Duchess of Liverpool, sold to W illiam M. Anderson, of Ross county, O., for 570 
Lady Colling, (it is doubted whether this cow will ever be a breeder,) sold 

to John T. Webb, of Ross county, for - - : 205 
Beauty of the West, sold to Asahel Re nick, of Pickaway county, O., - 900 
Lilac, sold to Elias Florence, of Pickaway county, , O., for - - 425 
Lady ‘of the Lake, sold to R. R. Seymour, of Ross county, O., for - 77 
Lady Paley, sold to Alexander Renick, of Ross ccunty, O., for - - 510 
Poppy, sold to Harness Renick, of Pickaway county, O., for - - 610 
Pink, sold to William Trimble, of Highland county, O., for - - 575 
May Flower, sold to Batteal Harrison, of Fayette county, O., for - 405 
Lucy, (pedigree doubtful,) sold to George Ratcliff, of Pickaway county, for. - 405 
Moss Rose, sold to Jonathan Renick, of Pickaway county, for - - 1,200 
Celestina, sold to T. Huston, of Pickaway county, for . - 930 
Malina, sold to Isaac Cunningham, for - - - - 1,005 
Illustrious, sold to Abraham Renick, of Kentucky, for - - 775 
Lady Abernethy, sold to Thomas Huston, of Pickaway county, O., for - 815 

ATTEST, JOHN L. TAYLOR, 


Secretary of the Ohio Importing Company. 


On the first of April, 1837, at a meeting of said company at Chillicothe, 
upon a settlement of the business of the company, a dividend of $280 per 
share was declared onthe 92 shares of the stock of said company, amount- 
ing to $25,760 00. 

This company held their last meeting on the 15th April, 1837; and set- 
tled finally the business thereof so far as was practicable, by ordering 
a second sale, which was held as follows: 


“The Highest Prices Yet.” 





Seventeen head of Improved Short-Horned Cattle, belonging to the Ohio Company, 
being mostly of this year’s importation and the produce of others, took place at the Su- 
gar-Grove in this town on Tuesday last. The attendance was numerous, comprising a 
larger number of actual bidders than the previous sale. Among the individuals present 
who are pre-eminently noted for their agricultural enterprise, were Governor Vance, 
Ex-Governor Trimble, the Messrs. Renick, Mr. Sullivant, and indeed nearly all the large 
farmers of this Valley and the adjacent country. The bidding was consequently very 
spirited, and the prices obtained for the cattle plainly show that the kind of stock sold is 
rapidly advancing in public estimation. By the following list from the Auctioner’s book, 
our brethren of the press will discover that the cattle enumerated were even more highly 
valued than those of the sham sale they were of late parading in their columns, copied 
from the Cincinnati Gazette.”’ 
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BULLE @. 
Acmon, three years eight months, M. L. Sullivant & Co., Columbus, $2,500 
Comet Halley, five years, George Renick & Co., Chillicothe, 2,500 
Hazlewood, one year six months, Allen Trimble and R. R. Seymour, 700 
Bouncer, one year seven months, John Walke, Pickaway county, O., : 453 
Powhattan, one year nineteen days, Harness Renick, Pickaway county, O., . 500 
Santa Anna, three months twenty-one days, Joseph C. Vance, Ohio county, 
Va. . . ‘ - , ; 425 
cows. 
Flora, seven years six months, M. L. Sullivant, Columbus, ; ' $1,300 
Matilda, six years six months, Allen Trimble, Highland county, O., : 1,220 
Fidella, seven months eighteen days, Allen Trimble, Highland county, O.,  . 610 
Elizabeth, (and ecalf,) five years, J. & Wm. Vance, Chi: mpaign county, O., . 1,450 
Charlotte, four years seven months, Joseph G. White, Ross county, O., , 630 
Arabella, (and calf) three years seven months, Arthur Watts, Chillic othe, : 1,200 
Blush, two years nine months, John H. James, Champaign county, O., ; 1,015 
Emily, two years eight months, Asahel Renick, Pickaway county, O., , 875 
Victoress, one year nine months, M. L. Sullivant, Columbus, a , 700 


Very great benefits have resulted to the country by the introduction of 
this improved English Durham stock into the state of Ohio, by this com- 
pany. 

An improved breed of cattle throughout the State has resulted from 
crossing the English stock with the common stock existing at that time; 
and avery fine, ler ge and thrifty race of cattle in many parts of Ohio, has been 
bred by this laudable enterprize. Some of their full-blood bulls and cows 
have been sold to farmers of the adjoining States ; and thus the benefits 
of their importations, have contributed largely to improve the stock of 
cattle in the western country. 

Mr. Georce Renick of Ross county, has bred from a portion of the 
stock imported by said company, and the common cows of Ohio, a very 
fine race of cattle ; and for the last six years as he states, he has annually 
sold about 50 or 60; ; the average weight of which at from three to four 
years old, was about 1000 lbs nett. Some of them weighed as much as 
3000 pounds, and one (older) as high as 3400 pounds, gross. 

Ex-Governor AtteN Triste of Highland county, Doctor ArTruur 
Warts, of Ross county, M. L. Sutrivanr, Esq., of Franklin county— 
(all well known as amongst the most successful farmers and stock-growers 
in Ohio)—besides many others of this company, have contributed largely 
by their skill and enterprise to increase and diffuse the improved breed 
of cattle, resulting from the importations of the company, into every part 
of this State. 

Doctor Watts, at the last Agricultural Exhibition in Ross county, in 
1849, exhibited 8 two year old : steers, averaging 1526 lbs. each; and at 
the State Agricultural Fair at Cincinnati, held in 1850, he exhibited 
amongst other cattle, one four year old steer, (full-blood Durham) weigh- 
ing 2550 lbs. gross; and one three year old steer, weight 2220 lbs. gross. 
These weights are given to show the enormous weight which this Dur- 
ham stock of English cattle attain at an early age when bred by skilful 
and intelligent farmers 3; and they show also, ‘the great value of breeding 
from this stock to those who are engaged in fur nishing the beef markets 


of our country. 


Corton SpinpLEs or THE Woruip.—The London “ Examiner” gives the following 
table as an estimate of the number of spindles engaged in the cotton manufactory 
throughout the world:—Great Britain, 17,500,000 ; France, 4,300,000 ; United States, 
2,500,000 ; Zollverein States, 815,000 ; Russia, 700 ,000 ; Switzerland, 650,000 ; Bel- 
gium, 420 ,000 ; Spain, 300,000 ; Italy, 300, 000. Total, 98 985,000. 
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MARYLAND HUSBANDRY. 
AN ATTEMPT TO COME AT THE AVERAGE PRODUCE OF HER 
CHIEF STAPLES IN THE SEVERAL COUNTIES. 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE “PLOUGH, THE LOOM AND THE ANVIL.” 


So defective are the best materials we could procure in an attempt to 
approach accuracy, as to the average produce per acre of the principal 
staples in the several counties of our native State, that we have been hith- 
erto deterred from proceeding with the task; yet it seems proper that we 
should do so, were it only as a grateful acknowledgment to the gentle- 
men who lent us their assistance. 

It is further to be remarked, as a matter to be lamented by all who de- 
sire, in such industrial investigations, to dive below the surface, that states 
which have expended so much time at the farmer’s expense, and evapo- 
rated so much of the steam of patriotism, in tinkering their laws and con- 
stitutions, should yet never have made any reliable provision for appro- 
priate education for those who are to be the future cultivators of their 
soil ; nor any the least attempt at obtaining, as they might, through statisti- 
cal Bureaus, periodical, (say decennial,) and accurate returns of the pro- 
ducts of their industry and the sources of their wealth ; their productions 
in grains and vegetables ; their domestic animals for food and labor ; their 
cultivated and timber lands; their mines, minerals and fisheries, &c., as 
well as their popular, educational and sanatory statistics. 

Is it not the bounden duty of every organized community, that aims at 
wise legislation, to procure periodically all such facts in the most authen- 
tic form, for the guidance of those it invests with what ought to be re- 
garded as the sacred duty of legislation? What the lancet and the 
scapula are to the physician, or the axe and the plough to the farmer, 
such facts are to the legislator. All experience, all history teaches us, 
that the virtues of a nation, its humanity, its courage, its refinement of 
manners, its prosperity depend on its natural resources, and on the 
excellence of its laws. Wise and good laws never lighted the torch 
of intolerance: never strewed the plains with dead men’s carcasses ; 
never drenched the fields with blood. No, it’s not enlightened legis- 
lation that ever burns cities and lays empires waste; but how can legis- 
lation be pure or wise where education—appropriate education—is ne- 
glected, and law-givers are destitute of the means of knowing the capa- 
bilities of the State, and the actual condition and products of its industry ? 

This duty to provide, each state for itself, the means of ascertaining its 
products and resources, is more particularly incumbent and obligatory on 
those States whose political ethics would lead them to circumscribe strictly, 
as they should do, the powers of the general government. Such authen- 
tic statistics are in fact essential, not only to the interest, but to the self- 
respect of States that pride themselves on the privilege and power of self- 
government. Instead of which, we see that those who most deprecate 
foreign surveillance and interference in their domestic concerns, are among 
those who most neglect the means which all must admit to be indispensa- 
ble to an enlightened management of their own affairs. These are the 
communities which most especially rely on the General Government to 
inform them of their own sources of wealth and means of defence and 
aggrandizement. 

In Massachusetts and New-York, and lately in Louisiana, provision 
has been made for exact returns, at decennial periods, intermediary be- 
tween the national census. Accordingly, when the political inquirer, the 
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statesman or the legislator, wishes to see the progress of industry in any 
particular branch of it, and the wants of particular classes ; when he wishes 
to see what interest is suffering, and which prosperous; he has at hand 
the data by which only can he do any thing except, as in most of the 
States—guess ! guess! or goto the general government’s hitherto vague 
and loose returns. 

It was under these circumstances, that, being last year accidentally 
present in Maryland, at a meeting of zealous and distinguished friends of 
the plough—(we don’t mean this plough)—to deliberate on the means of 
agricultural improvement, and witnessing their laudable anxiety to have 
a vast multitude of men and things assembled for a grand show, we could 
not forbear deploring, as necessary to a broad and solid foundation for 
general improvement, the absence of all authenticated data, by which to 
form an accurate judgment as to what 7s and what has been, the present 
and past condition of Maryland husbandry, and the available resources 
for its advancement. 

To know how to treat a disease, the first step is to find out the seat of 
it. How can any man say that a State is prosperous or declining; its 
wealth augmenting or diminishing ; how judge of its capabilities, when 
all is guess work, and nobody can tell what are the products or profits in 
the aggregate, of its labor and capital, either at the’ present time, or as 
compared with any given period of past time? As well might you ex- 
pect a chemist to proceed with his analysis, without retort or crucible ! 

But good and wise men of Maryland are now in convention to amend (? ) 
their constitution. May we hope that among its first fundamental princi- 
ples will be some thing that looks to more common sense, general and 
appropriate education for the sons of farmers and planters ; aud for peri- 
odical returns of the resources and industry of the good old common 
wealth. 

They have there, under their eyes, one of those magnificent establish- 
ments, maintained at the cost of the farmer and planter, for which are ex- 
pended some hundreds of thousands annually, for instruction in the game 
of war; kept up throughout the world, to resist the power and disposi- 
tion of England to bring the world yet more completely under subjec- 
tion to the “ policy of British merchants.” Let us see now, when a new 
government is to be reared from the very foundation, whether any thing, 
and what will be done, to secure sound and suztadle instruction 2n the use 
of the plough ; without which, what would become of the armies and 
navies for which we now pay $20,000,000? Yes, twenty millions, to men 
whose sole employment is, to carry swords and muskets ! or will the great 
aim of the convention be, to see which party can set the most cunning 
and effective popularity traps! For it seems that party spirit, like the 
plagues of Egypt, insinuates itself now-a-days every where, even into con- 
ventions to frame organic laws. 

Well! to return to our subject. Under the circumstances above men- 
tioned, we concluded, (vain if not presumptuous as the effort might appear, ) 
that we would ourselves make an attempt, however rude, to come at the 
actual condition of the farming interests of the State, as respects some 
of her principal productions. And here be it remarked that, however 
inadequate and discouraging may have been the results, that has not arisen 
from any thing necessarily defective in the means proposed, so much as 
from that unconquerable lethargy on the part of those to whom the most 
respectful application was made in every election district in the State, for 
assistance in the prosecution of an inquiry of vital interest to themselves. 
A lethargy which is itself a part and a proof, of that general stagnation, 
which always ensues and ever must ensue, when men adhere exclusively 
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to a single pursuit already over stocked ; when customers and producers are 
widely separated from each other; when wagons and ships, and factors 
clerks and porters, take the place of the plough and the harrow, the loom and 
the anvil, the lap-stone and the trowel; when, in a word, under a delete- 
rious policy of government, men are scattering to avoid starvation, instead 
of coming together and combining their powers for physical and social 
melioration. Under such circumstances men will always be found care- 
less and lethargic. The most sensitive man, if solitary and alone ina 
theatre, would listen comparatively without emotion, to the noblest per- 
formance on the stage—even to old Kean, if alive, in one of Othello’s 
magnificent soliloquies ; but fill the house ;—boxes, pit and gallery, and he 
becomes at once transported! Sympathy is a social virtue. 

The hope of steady reward to labor, begets industry, the parent of ag- 
ricultural improvement ; but when men, all at the same employment, begin 
to starve by competition, and, for relief, begin to separate and desert each 
other, hope takes flight, and despair and de cay take the place of genius 
and industry. Improvement i is no longer to be seen. Nothing would be 
easier than to demonstrate all this, and to give it practical application to the 
subject in hand, but that it would lead us wide of the aim more directly in 
view. 

In pursuance of the object already designated, we prepared, and had 
printed at our own considerable cost, a set of queries in tabular form, with 
a view to getting from reliable sources an estimate (which we knew and 
stated must be conjectural) of the average acreable produce of each elec- 
tion district in every county in the State—in wheat, rye, corn, oats, buck- 
wheat, barley, potatoes, turnips, peas, tobacco and hay ; also, with a view 
to the dairy husbandry of the state, the probable or estimated average 
quantity per day, per cow, of milk; and the average estimated number of 
months that each cow was atthe pail. To these queries we added others 
to ascertain the cost of labor—male and female—by the month and by 
the year, where board and clothes, or board without clothes, was found by 
the employer.* 

At first view the reader may say, Sir, you covered a great deal of 
ground !—but on reflection, he must admit that we could not cover less, 
consistently with any thing deserving to be called an attempt to come at 
the actual condition and progress of Agriculture iu the state. On the 
contrary, the better informed and more curious and exacting political in- 
quirer will at once perceive, and perhaps be surprised, that we did not 
extend the inquiry to many other objects of industry and sources of in- 
come. We must warn all such, that the omission to do so was not from 
ignorance or under-estimate of their pertinency and importance, but we 
knew something of the community with whom we had to deal—we knew 
how difficult it is to worm any thing out of men, too many of them like 
ourselves, uneducated with any reference to the business of their lives, and 
therefore not in regular habits of intellectual exercise as to the sources 
and circumstances on which their professional prosperity hinges. It was 
in consideration of this constitutional apathy and indisposition to undergo 
the labor of thinking, much more of putting their thoughts on paper, 
that we so framed our inquiries, that those to whom they would be sub- 


* Where slave labor is hired, the usage is almost universal, that the hirer finds the 
hired laborer in board and clothes ; far better than is enjoyed by the white labor gener- 
ally, of the countries that compete with us in the “ great grain markets of the world ;” 
countries with which we are invited to enter upon “free trade.” Where free labor is 
hired the employer usually finds board and lodging only—not clothes. 
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mitted (taking care to se Dect persons most likely to sympathise i in our iad, 
ings and object) had nothing under heaven to do, but barely to take their 
grey-goose quill, and w ith “figures Jill the blanks already ruled to their 
hand! r a work that might have been done in fifteen minutes as well as in 
seven years—for, as we before said, all that we asked, as was distinctly 
explained, all in fact that could be expected, was a “ conjectural estimate,” 
by sound- judging men. Getting their estimates from each election dis- 
trict in each county, and adding up the estimate of each, and dividing 
the aggregate by the number of estimaters, we expected to approach, as 
nearly : as ‘possible, the average product of the county, as before said, in 
each of the great staples enumerated. How else—can any one tell us— 
could the thing be attempted in a manner more promising of success, 
unless it were by actual measurement !—a thing impracticable, and not 
to be hoped for. Well, suppose in the 20 counties there are say an average 
of 8 districts ;* that would make 160; and of these, how many, reader, 
do you suppose took the trouble merely to fill the blanks, and send back the 
answer, without one cent of expense or trouble in any other way, and all 
about their own vital concerns? Why, as you will see, about thirty per- 
sons in all, and from two-thirds only of the counties. 

Now we do not mention it in the way of complaint, or in any sense of 
personal grievance, but to show how general, how deep-seated, how en- 
lightened, and how auspicious of general “ advancement” is the interest 
felt by Maryland Farmers and Planters, and the great labor of mind and 
body they are willing to encounter, to come at the real and comparative 
condition of the agriculture of their own state! Whether in fact, not- 
withstanding the fitful displays of zeal, once a year, the state is really 
taking some “steps backward,” or forward? We say comparative con- 
dition, because, in the tables we had printed, next to the column of esti- 
mated measures and weights, was one for estimate of “ per cent. increase 
or decrease for the last 20 years ;’”’+ so that the person interrogated would 
only have to hazard a conjecture, and with his pen fill up the column 
with what he might suppose to be the fact. Yes, there were several 
counties, and among them Anne Arundel, in which the state government, 
an endowed College, the Naval School, the Treasury of the state, the 
Chancery Court and Court of Appeals, all are located, and from which 
not one of the prominent farmers selected for their intelligence and sup- 
posed public spirit, replied in any form! So true is it, you may “ call 
spirits from the vasty deep, but will they come when you call?’ Per- 
haps they thought it impertinent in an individual not then living in the state. 
From Calvert County, too, no answer was received, but that excited little 
surprise. There are people willing and glad to make some progress, 
however slow, in the march of intellectual accumulations, by the most per- 
severing and hard knocks at the door of the Temple; while on others, 
heaven seems to open the flood gates and to inundate them with know- 
ledge. Wisdom seems to come to them without being sought. They 
can solve, intuitively, the most difficult problems in agricultural and legis- 
lative science. Such men seem to disdain all idea of express education 
for, and laborious inquiry into, the true sources of success. As reading 
and writing came to Dogbery in the play, so knowledge comes to them by 
nature ; and of all sorts of it, “ book knowledge” is sneered at as of no prac- 





* We wrote to the seal of government, and was answered that there was no docu- 
ment there to show the number of districts in the several counties ! 

+ The answers to that are not inserted, for reasons that will be given when we give 
the answers. 
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tical value. To this happy category of whole communities intuitively 
wise, belong—certain people. 

From Queen Anne’s, too, we got no return; from Kent none; Dorset 
none; Caroline none. Perhaps, however, bless them, they thought they 
smelt some political design !—that they could discover the end of a cat’s tail 
sticking up through the meal! Well, whatever may have been the reason, 
such wasthe result. Butit may go some way inthe way of redemption to add, 
that we took the pains (their legislatures being at the same time in session) 
to send the same letter and the same tables to every member of the Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia Legislatures, and received answers from only two, 
and they in Virginia! We mention this again to show how keen-sighted, 
how quick “to snuff oppression in the tainted breeze,” how indomitable we 
may expect the agriculturists of the United States to be in any conflict 
which may arise between their own and any other class! Alas! to speak 
the melancholy truth, it all shows what we have so often said, and said 
in vain, that you must dud the tree while yet in the nursery—you must 
have your children instructed in some fondness for, in some knowledge 
of, the principles that belong to their own profession! Instead of Ovid’s 
Art of Love, and the Wars of Jugartha, you must have them at school 
taught the principles of making ploughs, and threshing machines, and 
wagons, and carts, and gates, and roads and bridges, the nutritious value 
of grains and grasses, the true form and anatomy of domestic animals, &c. 

Ah, but says the reader, you did not apply to the right sort of men! 
Now, as we profess to have some judgment in such matters, if in any, 
and choose not silently to have it impeached, let us state the precautions 
taken on that point. The reader must not lose his patience, for we are 
relating facts that ought not be lost upon other states, any more than on 
Maryland—facts that may show nearly as well as the fat and pampered 
things, the monstrous bullocks and monstrous turnips and potatoes brought 
to cattle shows, what may safely be predicated as to the state of public 

feeling in connexion with agriculture. Let us then state the precautions 
taken to insure attention to this, at least, well-meant attempt to come at 
the true and comparative condition of Maryland Husbandry, and without 
reliable knowledge of which, none but the vain and the ignorant will un- 
dertake to pronounce whether agriculture is stationary, or whether it is 
moving like a tortoise, a hare, or a crab. 

The Agricultural Society of the state was in session at Baltimore when 
this expedient was devised. Gentlemen deservedly distinguished from 
the various counties were in attendance, and all in fine humor and spirits, 
in the well-founded anticipation, as the sequel has proved, of a grand and 
most creditable display of cattle and sheep, bulls and cows, hogs and 
heifers, at the next Fair. To these gentlemen, individually, our project 
was submitted, and they were asked for and furnished the names of some 
one in each election district of their counties respectively, whose zeal 
might be so far relied on as to expect that he would barely fill up the blanks, 
with such “remarks” as his kindness might or might not lead him to add. 
In many cases, these gentlemen were prevailed on to promise to act for 
their own district. The tables were accordingly printed, and sent to at 
least one person in every election district in the state, accompanied by 
the following letter : 

Washington, D. C., ———, 1850. 


Dear Sir,— 

This application is made to you, respectfully, in the persuasion that the interest you 
are known to take in all that concerns agriculture, will prompt you to fill up the blanks 
and return it to me, under cover to your Representative at Washington. 
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I am aware that your estimate must ne cessarily be a scenieinnl one; but I know as 
well, that it will be impartial and candid. From it and others, from all parts of the state, 
a general one may be formed, as reliable as can be had, except by public means and au- 
thority —of the average acreable products, &c., of the state. 

I need hardly assure you, that the general results to be thus obté ined, are intended 
only for better information as to the real condition of your agriculture. Please mail your 
answer within a week, and let it be addressed to 
Yours very respectfully, 

“J. S. SKINNER, 
Editor of ‘the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,’ 
now at Washington.” 


To the Hon. D. W. Naill, Senate of Maryland. 


Now, will any one professing to entertain confidence in the existence 
throughout Maryland of an enlightened and zealous spirit of improve- 
ment, say that he could believe that not one-fifth of the persons thus selected 
and addressed would take the trouble to fill up the blanks, refold the letter, 
and mail it as requested, without being called on to do any thing more, 
or to expend one cent? Yet so it was, such is the desire to arrive at, 
and to impart, a knowledge of the actual results of capital and labor ap- 
plied to their own pursuit. Without which knowledge, how or where will 
you begin to improve ? 

Well, now for the results, such as they are; and be it remembered, 
that we have had state societies and premiums distributed, and addresses 
delivered, in several counties in the state, for now more than thirty years. 
We, too, in our zeal and short-sightedness, used to augur every thing 
that heart could wish from the number of intelligent gentlemen who came, 
as now, once a year, from all the counties and “neighboring states to the 
metropolis of Maryland, to interchange congratulations on the ardent 
zeal of the friends of the Plough, and to see the sleek prancing stallions, 
(sometimes more than twenty on the ground,) the great bullocks and the 
roaring bulls, and cows with teeming ‘udders Yes, we too thought and 
said that a spirit was abroad, under the effect of which, in thirty years, 
we should have at least an average of 25 bushels of wheat, 50 of corn, 
50 of oats, 1200 of tobacco, and 3 tons of hay, 300 of potatoes, and 500 
of turnips. It never occurred to us then that there was something else 
wanting besides a knowledge of the how! We now find that we only 
looked at the surface—our view of the case was scarcely skin-deep. We 
did not feel the pulse, to see the action at the heart. We saw the patient 
eating heartily, even with a morbid appetite, and concluded he must grow 
fat. We did not ask him to put out his tongue, that we might judge of 
his digestion. We saw a glow upon his cheek, and the fire of uncalcu- 
lating expectation animating his countenance. We saw the tree adorned 
with the flowers of hope, but it did not then occur to us that there was 
yet a worm gnawing at the root, that might prevent increase of the fruit. 
In a word, and without a metaphor, it had not then been clear to us, as 
“the Past, the Present and the Future” has made it, that neither agri- 
culture, nor any other art or industry, can make sure and steady progress, 
but when it enjoys the presence and benefit of prosperous consumers en« 
gaged in diversified industry, and living under a conservative policy, that 
concentrates instead of scattering population. But it is time to present our 
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Having now submitted, as far as the opinions of candid, well-judging 
practical Farmers go, after tendering them our thanks for assisting to il- 
lustrate the real condition of Agriculture in their state, we must leave the 
reader, for the present, to make his own reflections. We may recur to 
the subject in our next, if by so doing we can hope to render service to 
the cause. The first inquiry with every one, supposing these statements 
to approach accuracy, should be—will this pay? In other words, after 
charging interest on all the capital invested, and the labor employed—the 
perishable nature of most of that capital in the form it is used, as animate 
and inanimate machinery—and taking into the account whether the fixed 
capital is improving or deteriorating ; taking all these things into the ac- 
count, the great question is—supposing a profit and loss account to be 
struck, such as a merchant makes out at the end of the year—such as every 

rudent and sensible man should make out—on what side, debit or credit, 
would the balance fall ¢ 

It would hardly be proper to close these remarks, even for the time, 
without advising the public, and we are glad to do it, for the credit of the 
old state, that, where an opinion is given, except as to the rye crop, the 
answers are in nothing so uniform as in the statement of a large average 
increase in the principal grain crops, especially wheat and corn, from 10 up 
to 50 and 100 per cent. in twenty years. In St. Mary’s, an increase of 
50 per cent. in wheat and 25 in corn; in Charles, 100 in wheat and 50 
in corn; in Talbot, 50 in wheat and 80 in corn. We merely give these 
as examples, to show the public impression as to the real advancement in 
Maryland Agriculture; and looking at the present crops, we can hardly 
help wondering that our predecessors did not all go by the board. Near 
thirty years ago we remember hearing the late Judge Houston of Kent 
express a doubt whether the eastern shore of Maryland averaged more 
than ten bushels of wheat. What does it average now ? 


How tue Lasorers or ENGLAND pRoFiT By CHEAP Foop.—We 
take from a late English paper the following statement relative to the 
action of the system called “ free trade,” upon the laboring population 
of England, and we do so with a view to call the attention of our plan- 
ters to an examination of the question, as to how much cotton can be con- 
sumed by men who labor a whole week for a trifle more than two dollars, 
and then pay almost twu dollars for a bushel of wheat. The American 
laborer obtains almost a bushel in exchange for a day’s labor, and 
therefore has much to expend for clothing, yet our cotton growers dis- 
card these men, preferring to employ English laborers, who give almost 
a week’s labor in exchange for a bushel, and consequently have literally 
nothing to expend in clothing. How long can they persist in believing 
that the way to enlarge their market, is to employ people who can scarcely 
obtain even food, and whose shelter absorbs the little balance that may 
remain, instead of other people in our own country, who being well fed 
and well housed, feel it to be a matter of necessity to be well dressed, 
and are therefore in our own country good consumers to the planters 
of the world? 


“That system is to charge a fixed price to the laborers of wheat and barley, so that as 
in 1846 and 1847, when wheat was dear, the laborers had their corn comparatively cheap ; 
but now when the corn is cheap they have it comparatively dear. A very general prac- 
tice is to pay laborers 9s. a week, and to charge them 8s. a bushel for their wheat, and 
as they consume on an average about two bushels a month, it follows, that by the pay- 
ment of a price for wheat, higher than the market price, their wages are practically 
reduced to something between 7s. 9d. and 8s. And where this system of a fixed price 
for corn is not adopted, wages, in many instances, have been reduced in a corresponding 
ratio. [may, therefore, consider labor reduced 124 per cent.” 
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THE SUBSTITUTION OF MUTTON FOR PORK AND BEEF. 


“Sheep have golden feet, and wherever the print of them appears, the soil is turned 
into gold.”"—SwepisH Provers. 


In our last we had occasion to speak of an Agricultural Address de- 
livered by General Robert Goodoe Harper, at a Maryland cattle show 
26 years ago, as one among the best we had ever read. Its moral tone 
was elevated, its economy sound, and the practice recommended sagacious 
and unexceptionable. The truth is, that many of the best agricultural 
essays, such as might be followed with greatest certainty of realising the 
best results, have come from men engaged in other pursuits. It is high 
time that practical Farmers should ask themselves the question, why is it 
that we ourselves go, as if instinctively to other pursuits, for public ad- 
dresses on the subject of our own business and affairs? We see that a 
member of the sitting convention in Maryland proposes a constitutional 
restriction on the number of lawyers to be admitted as law-givers ! 

One reason is, remote as it may seem, that people in the country, living 
by rural pursuits, too often, if they take any paper at all, go for the cheapest 
they can find: not reflecting that as with labor and other things, the nomi- 
nally cheapest is generally in fact the most inefficient and the dearest. 
They content themselves with village party papers, for which they pay so 
little, and so wn-punctually, when they pay at all, that men of talents can- 
not afford to conduct them, or when they do, are too often halfstarved, 
unless they combine other business with it. How different with the papers 
inlargetowns! There a man of whatever trade or profession, merchant, 
lawyer, doctor, barber and blacksmith, has only to open his fresh half- 
dried paper, and there lies before him a full account of the prices of every 
thing, the progress of every enterprise, the discovery of every new pro- 
cess, the lights that lectures reflect upon every subject, the improvements 
developed in every art—in short, he has before him all that is going on 
in the world from day to day, to be read while he is taking his bowl of 
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coffee ; but for all this he 2s welling to pay and does pay punctually a fair 
consideration, and if he does not, the paper is stopped on the instant, and 
this he understands. Hence it is that (without saying any thing about the 
neglect of appropriate education) Farmers go to other classes, to deliver 
lectures and addresses on their own business. 

But to return to General Harper’s address, not having room now for 
the extract, we refer the reader to that part of it which now we regard 
as replete with sound philosophy, about the substitution of Mutton for 
Pork, in the diet of the country. Our remembrance of it was revived by 
the recent suggestion of an enlightened friend, that it would be useful to 
bring the subject in a particular manner now again to public notice. 

How it can be best promoted by any particular measures is not so easy 
to discover. If we had the power, we would have a good leg of mutton 
heralded and served up as the boar’s head used to be, as the dish of honor 
at the head of all public dinners. The fact is, there is no folly too gross 
for individual or national prejudices to commit. There is a curious proof 
of this in the following incident, related by Col. Hughes in his very in- 
teresting “‘ Memoir Descriptive of the March of the United States Army, 
under the Command of Brigadier General J. E. Wool, from San Antonia 
de Bevar, in Texas, to Saltillo, in Mexico,” replete with valuable obser- 
vation for all who are curious as to the features and resources of those 
regions : 

At a distance of sixteen miles from Santa Rita, we found a pool of clear, fresh-looking 
water, that the advance-guard had passed, under the assurance of the Mexicans, who 
were with us, that it was brackish, nauseous, and poisonous, not fit even for the horses. 
We had received uniformly the same accounts of it from all quarters, but it looked so 
cool and tempting, and our thirsty animals showed such a positive desire to drink it, that 
I determined to try it, and to my surprise found it as pleasant to the taste as it was inviting 
to the eye. What had given rise to the notion of its bad qualities I could never ascer- 
tain; but that it was unfit for use, and poisonous to animals, was certainly entertained 
by the people of the country; and no Mexican could be induced to drink it, or permit 
his horse to use it, but preferred to ride fourteen miles further to the Rio Alamas without 
water. 

Unfortunately our antipathy to mutton finds too much encouragement 
in the disrelish of American housewives for any thing sheepish. 

But intending to “cut and come again” at the subject before us, we 
will only now submit a :ecent correspondence with one of the most en- 
lightened land-holders of the country. Will you only, ye Farmers of the 
Green Mountain State, who make money by sheep, feeding them with 
good hay and oats, five months in the year, look here at a Farmer in the 
mountains of the Old Dominion, leaving a flock of wethers to graze 
through the whole winter, and selling them off fat in spring without giving 
hay or grass! Surely! surely! one-half the country don’t know what the 
other half contains. Agricultural Societies ought to appoint travelling com- 
mittees, with letters of honor, to visit various states, and thus inter- 
change information by published reports. There are amateur travellers 
any how, who would be, or ought to be, very proud of such a commission, 
and who would thus disseminate widely a knowledge of the condition 
and advantages of the states respectively ; but here is the correspondence : 


New-York, 20th November, 1850. 
My Dear Sir :— 

A friend, to whose every wish I have every desire to pay prompt attention, has pro- 
posed to me to direct public attention, through the “ Plough, the Loom and the Anvil,’’ 
to the substitution of sheep for cattle husbandry, to a certain extent, in the persuasion 
that for health, as well as for economy, that change in the employment of agricultural 
labor and capital would be attended with useful results. It occurs to me, that when I 
was enjoying your hospitality at Walnut Grove, a few years since, you felt much inclined 
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to make the experiment, under the impression that sheep might be grazed and fatted 
profitably in lieu of cattle, and as (permit me to add) I know you do not belong to that 
long category of men who take deliberation out in talking! talking ! talking forever, 
but that, on the contrary, execution follows close upon judgment; I write this to inquire 
whether, and to what extent, you have made the experiment, and what has been the re- 
sult? The answer, which I am sure your kindness and public spirit will prompt you to 
make promptly, will of course embrace, without any further designation from me, such 
facts and suggestions as may seem to you to be useful to one desiring to form an opinion 
based upon the fullest view of the case. As for instance, among others: 

The supply of sheep, as to cost and locality; the breed and weight of sheep, when 
bought, and when sold ; how long and in what manner kept; where sold and where de- 
livered ; time and mode of transportation to market; average weight of fleece, and price 
obtained for wool, and where; whether washed or in the dirt; whether it is deemed 
best under your circumstances to raise or to buy, and for what reason; and whether the 
stock sheep might not be materially improved by an infusion of Bakewell (Dishley), or 
Southdown, or New Oxford Cotswold, or other blood; management of your flocks; 
whether all together, or divided, and in what number; attention required ; whether 
there be, or not, great danger of destruction by dogs; can contracts be made ahead for 
sheep deliverable, and how does weight affect price, and in But I need not be 
more particular, as you will at once apprehend all that the general inquiry involves. I 
feel the more anxious, as it seems to me that here is a scope for some new and profitable 
direction to labor and capital; and I have no appreciation for old stories and subjects, 
with which writers and practical Farmers have made the public familiar for the last half 
century at least. Your friend, J.S. SKINNER. 








Walnut Grove, Munroe County, Va., November 30, 1850. 
Joun S. Sxinner, Ese., 

Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 20th inst. is to hand ; and in reply, I am sorry that my 
time (being on the eve of departure for Europe) will not afford me the opportunity of 
answering, as fully as I would like, the various inquiries you propound in relation to sheep 
husbandry in this country. As you are aware, this part of Virginia, from its remote- 
ness from market, has of necessity been from its first improvement a grazing country, 
and confined exclusively to the fatting of cattle and raising, for sale, a few horses. No 
attention, I may say, has been paid to sheep husbandry, any further than the immediate 
wants of the country. I have for several years entertained the opinion that sheep hus- 
bandry could be made much more profitable in this country than cattle ; and from a small 
experiment made last year, I am convinced of the fact so fully, that I am this year turn- 
ing my attention exclusively to the sheep. 

Last year I purchased some two hundred picked wethers, (common stock,) in the 
county of Taswell, (south-west of this about eighty miles,) delivered on my farm the Ist 
of October, at a cost of $1,25 per head. I wintered them exclusively on grass, not find- 
ing it necessary at any time to give them dry food. When sheared, the 10th of May, 
they were good mutton; and when sold, the 15th of June, they were very fat, weighing 
about 80 lbs. on the average. They sheared, per head, 6 lbs. of wool in the dirt, for 
which I obtained, as it was in the city of Richmond, 30 cts. per lb. The sheep I sold on 
the farm at $2,70 per head, which you will perceive gives the following result : 


Sale of sheep, , é ‘ . $2 70 
** 6 Ibs. wool, . ; ‘ 1 80 
$4 50 

Deduct cost of sheep, ° -. $1 2 
Transportation on wool, 14 cts. per Ib. 9—— 1 34 
Profit, $3 16 


Now I calculate that five sheep can be well kept and fatted on the same food and grass 
that is required to support and futten one bullock. We are satisfied with an advance of 
ten dollars per head on the cost of the bullock—say $18. Hence you will perceive the 
difference in favor of the sheep will be as follows: 


Profit on 5 sheep, ; ; $3 16 $15 80 





Interest on difference in cost, . 58 
$16 38 
Deduct profit on 1 bullock, ‘ ‘ 10 00 
$6 38 


There is more risk on sheep than cattle. The only risk, however, on the description 
of sheep as above is from loss by dogs. Under any circumstances, with proper manage- 
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ment, I do not think the risk from dogs and disease combined would be more than equal 


to 10 per cent. 

As long as 3, 4, or five year old wethers, of good quality, can be bought for $1,25 per 
head, J think it more profitable to buy than to raise. I have now on my farm some 1800 
head, 1200 of them picked wethers, bought as above, and will be sold after they are 
sheared; the remainder 600 are stock sheep, and will be kept over. I keep and graze 
them in flocks of from one to three hundred, according to the extent of the field. They 
require no other care than that of being salted once a week, and occasionally looked 
after, to see they are not disturbed by dogs. 

The stock of this country is greatly improved by a cross from either the Southdown 
er Bakewell. The Merino improves the quality of the wool, but diminishes the size, and 
weakens the constitution of the animal. 

Sheep of the description I have purchased this year, may, to the extent of a few thou. 
sands, be bought in the spring or fall; if in the spring, after they are sheared. Stock 
sheep (by which I mean lambs, ewes, and wethers,) may be purchased at 75 cts, per 


head. . 
As we will soon have the rail-road extended to our country, and as it is beyond all 


question the best sheep region in America, and the lands cheap, you cannot do better than 
advise all your friends disposed to turn their attention to sheep husbandry, to give us a 
look, or, in other words, to examine our soil and climate. 

Now, my dear sir, | must, for the want of time, draw to aclose. With considerations 
for your health and happiness, I am most truly yours, Ouiver BEIRNe. 


In subsequent numbers we shall enlarge on this subject, with descrip- 
tions of the breeds of sheep best adapted for mutton. The figure at the 
head of this hasty essay represents the Southdown, which, for mutton, we 
should recommend under many circumstances, and in many situations, to 
be crossed once with the Leicester, or Dishley, adhering then to the South- 
down stock. But the views to be submitted will be so full, that every 
reader may judge at least for himself. In such demand was the Bake- 
well, or Dishley, in the days of the author or founder of the breed, that 
he is said to have let his buck “two pounder” for four hundred guineas 


for a single season. 


P.S.—But an objection to the use of mutton, too well founded, arises 
from the almost universal practice in this country of eating it within a 
day or two of its being slaughtered. As with poultry, so with other 
meats, they should be eaten before they get dead cold, (and while yet 
they are tender,) or they should be kept for some time, until the fibre 
begins to give way, in the incipient stage of decay. In summer mutton 
should be kept in ice for a week, and in winter should not be cooked 
under two or three weeks. A saddle of Southdown thus kept is worthy 
of being offered as “a dainty dish to set before”—even the best mother 
and housewife ; and what more could we say. 


WHAT IS WORTHY OF BEING CALLED AGRICULTURAL “ ADVANCEMENT.” 


Fifty years ago, the rental of the Wold district in England was about 
$2 25 per acre. It is now $6 25, and many thousands of acres have 
been improved from $2 50 to $50, up to $150 per acre, and large tracts 
have been improved, within a few years from $2 50 to $7 50 rertal per 
year. The yield of England in grain fluctuates between sixteen and 
fifty-six bushels of wheat to the acre. The average is sazd ¢o be thirty- 
two and probably is twenty-five bushels. With high management, seven 
or eight quarters; fifty-six bushels of barley, and from seventy to 
eighty of oats are frequently obtained. When Arthur Young made his 
survey at the close of the last century, the estimate was sixteen to twenty- 
four of wheat—thirty-two of barley—and forty of oats. 
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EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN WOOL AT THE WORLD’S EXHIBITION. 


Tue slanders against the United States, propagated by the Count 
Buffon, that “all animals and vegetables are smaller in the New World, 
than in the old,” was long since sufficiently refuted by Mr. Jefferson, in 
his notes on Virginia,* as far as relates to the natural productions of our 
forests ; and just thirty years since, we, ourselves, published an ample 
array of facts, to confute the assertion, as to the size of our domestic 
animals. ‘These facts proved conclusively to the world, that our grasses 
contain as much nourishment, and that our climate is as favorable as 
that of the Old World, for the rearing of stock, as food for man; and 
abundant testimony has been given to prove, that our climate is highly 
congenial also, to the full development of the powers of the horse ! Where 
else in the world has that noble animal equalled the American goer, in 
that most useful gait, and form of action—<rotting in harness? Where, 
except in the United States, has he trotted his twenty miles within the 
hour ? 

We will give a very few, out of a great number of cases, exhibited so 
long ago as before the existence of many of our readers, to show the 
size of animals of native growth. Should the reader desire more, we 
can give him hundreds to prove, that if size be the great object to be 
encouraged, societies should designate, as the least, the following 
weights, above which, the competitor should be required to reach; that 
is, if it be deemed at all wise to encourage the growth of monsters. 

Jacob Hiltzheimer, sold a cow in the Philadelphia market, in 1817, 
that weighed of net beef 1225 pounds, offal, 395. 

A 5 year old steer, fed by Lawrence Sickle, one summer and winter, 
weighed net 1494 pounds. 

In 1802, an ox was exhibited in New-York, that weighed upwards of 
3000 lbs. He was twenty hands high, and the length from the tip of his 
nose to the extremity of his tail, was 18 feet. He was raised in Beek- 
mantown, Dutchess county, N. Y., by Theodore Van Wyck. 

An ox full as large, was exhibited in Washington, D. C., March, 1804. 
He was but 6 years old, and weighed 3000 pounds. He was raised in 
Chester County, Pa. 

Ho«s.—In December, 1809, four hogs, raised in New Jersey, by Ellis 
Wright, of Burlington, were shown in Philadelphia, of the following 
weights and dimensions: 798, 770, 742, and 728; height of the largest, 
3 feet 8 inches ; length from the snout, to the root of the tail, 9 feet 6 in- 
ches; girth round the body, 8 feet 8 inches. 


* This work we believe is out of print. There is a copy of it in the hands of General 
Smith, the accomplished president of the Baltimore and Maryland Library, with Mr. 
Jefferson’s own last notes in M.S., and which ought to be placed before the public; and 
would be read with avidity, were it not that the public taste has been vitiated by spuri- 
ous literature and pernicious excitement in various ways. This libel on the capabilities 
of the New World, and its developments in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, has 
been lately revived by a certain Robert Knox, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy, &c., in 
what is called “ A Fragment of truth on the races of Man,” in which, there is not a 
fragment of truth, but much of English dogmatism and arrogance, in all that he says 
on this subject, and his coarse abuse of ‘Mr. Cooper the Novelist.” In respect of 
what Mr. Cooper says in comparison of the Rhine and the Hudson this true son of 
John Bull, thus exclaims, ‘‘ What solemn pedantry, what deplorable want of taste and 
sense, to forget the passage of the Rhine by Cesar and Napoleon. These are the 
names which give immortality to the Rhine, &c.’? And pray you Doctor Knox, do you 
forget that a more illustrious man than Cesar or Napoleon—that Washington crossed 
the Hudson ? 
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Benjamin Hamlem, of Tiverton, Rhode Island, killed a hog in August 
1810, that weighed, when dressed, 725 pounds. 

We could give hundreds of instances, if need existed, to show that no. 
stimulus is necessary to prove, that we can have all animals, not only as 
large as those of the same species in Europe, but quite as large as is con- 
sistent either with good taste, good eating, or sound economy as it affects 
the pallet or the “pocket nerve.” 

But it was reserved for our friend Mr. P. A. Browne, of Phila- 
delphia, to demonstrate a much more important problem, as respects a 
great source of national wealth, aye, we might say national zmdepen- 
dence ; and that is, that our soil and climate are as well adapted as 
those of any part of the world, to the production of fine wool! We sa¥ 
reserved for him, for, as far as we know and believe, he stands alone, 
in having made the subject of pile, of every sort, and in all its bear- 
ings, an object of special study and thorough investigation. Of this our 
readers have had proof in the few, but very interesting results, which his 
kindness has already enabled us to present to them. The last number of 
the “Plough, Loom and the Anvil,” gave in the article on raising hogs 
for their bristles, a very curious and valuable specimen, of what the pub- 
lic may expect in his forthcoming work, should not want of due en- 
couragement unfortunately prevent or delay its publication. Every 
sheep breeder should unite with us in the hope, that such may not be 
the case, were it only for what it will contain on the subject of wool’ 
—one of the most important branches of husbandry to which this nation 
can now give its attention. And here we are glad to announce the fol- 
lowing : 

INVITATION TO ALL OWNERS OF FINE-WOOLED SHEEP. 

Aut breeders of fine-wooled sheep, are respectfully invited to send 
samples of their finest fleeces to P.. A. Browne, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
before the Ist day of February next. 

Mr. B. proposes to exhibit, at the forthcoming great Fair in London, 
samples of wool from every State in the Union, that can supply such as 
shall come up to, or rise above the fineness of 1:1875th part of an inch. 

This invitation to the breeders of fine wooled sheep, it was our inten- 
tion to announce in the last number; and a paragraph was written for 
that purpose. 

We trust no breeder, of patriotic ambition for the honor of his country, 
will neglect this invitation. Who would not sooner take the prize for 
wool of the finest fibre, than for even a Toledo or Damascus sword blade 
of the finest temper ? 

Mr. Browne has already, in his collection of hair and wool, from every 
species of the animal kingdom, specimens of wool from jive different 
States, as fine as the finest, except a single one, that was brought from 
Saxony by Mr. Fleichman, and he has one specimen finer even than that. 

We shall not stop here to descant on the great value of an investiga- 
tion, which to some, may appear rather curious than profitable, only be- 
cause they do not reflect, that Mr. Browne’s critical examinations have 
already established for us, the capability of furnishing a great element of 
national wealth, in the production of which, England herself, has failed 
for want of suitable climate and food, notwithstanding all the legislative 
encouragement she could bestow. 

Men and countries have deservedly gained enviable renown, for scien- 
tific investigations, much less practically useful than this of Mr. Browne; 
and Editors of papers who would circulate this invitation, would be doing 
a real public service. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


FROM THE LONDON AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
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Tuts journal spreads so widely and so equally, over the whole country, 
that to make it useful to all, a great variety of subjects must be attended 
to, in many of which the number who are locally interested, must after 
all be limited. 

The sugar making region, (until lately extended into and beyond 

Texas,) was the most limited, but by no means the least important. The 
i product is one of great interest to every country, and deserves especial 
protection. Let those therefore, whose capital is involved in it, manifest 
their sympathy for the protection of other industries. While of all our 
patrons, there are none perhaps who are so little concerned in the topics 
usually discussed in agricultural journals, as those of them who reside in 
our sugar districts of country, we have nevertheless, in Louisiana, proba- 
bly, a greater number of subscribers to the “ Plough, the Loom and the 
Anvil,” than in all Maryland, Baltimore excepted. We sometimes appre- 
hend that our Louisiana patronage is more the result of ancient and per- 
sonal good will, than of any thing particularly interesting to them in the 
pages of our journal. Be that as it may, we feel bound when (as rarely 
happens) we do see any thing that may throw even the least light on their 
special pursuit, to give it a welcome place in our pages. Hence the follow- 
ing and other papers which will follow it, from one of the most accom- 
plished men in Europe, Doctor Lindley. 

The subject has moreover another and more extended attraction for us, 
since we are just notified by the reception of a diploma, of the election of the 
editor of the “ Plough, the Loom and the Anvil,” as a corresponding mem- 
ber of the “ Roya Hawaun Aericu.tura Society,” accompanied with 
the following letter, by which it will be seen, that Sugar is one of the topics 
to which the attention of its corresponding members, is particularly in- 
vited. ; 

We shall send them these essays on the art of obtaining sugar from the 
sugar-cane, as the best evidence of sensibility to the honor conferred on 
us. 





































ROYAL HAWAIIAN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
“Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, September 5, 1850. 
This is to certify that Joun S. Skinner, Esq., has been duly elected a correspond- 


ing member of the “ Rovan Hawaman AGRICULTURAL Society. 
Wii L. Ler, President. 








Epwarp Prarson Bonp, Cor. Secretary. 
R. H. Bownn, Rec. Secretary. 










“ John S. Skinner, Esq.— ; “ Honolulu, Sept. 5, 1850. 


“Dear Sir: I have the honor to transmit to you herewith the certificate of your 
election as a corresponding member of the ‘ Roya, Hawauan AGricuLTURAL Society.’ 

‘*T will forward to you upon its publication a copy of the first number of the transac- 
tions of the society. 

“ From that you will learn that it is yet in its infancy. Its members believe it to be 
destined to accomplish much good. 

‘* They have been led to hope from your well-known interest in the advancement of. 
agricultural science, that you would take an interest in the success of their movement,. 
and would give them the benefit of your large experience. 

“They would thankfully receive any information upon the general subject of agricul- 
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ture, and upon that especially which is adapted to the wants of a tropical region, as the 
culture of sugar and coffee, now the staple products of these islands. 
“* With much respect yours, 
“* Epwarp [rarson Bonp, 
“ Cor. Sec. R. H. A. Society,” 
REVIEWS. 


The Sugar Planter’s Manual, being a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from 
the Sugar-Cane. By W. J. Evans, M.D., 8vo. pp. 244. London: 1847. 


The Practical Sugar Planter ; a complete Account of the Cultivation and Manufac- 
ture of the Sugar-Cane. By Leonarp Wray. 8vo. pp. 415. London: 1848. 


The Manufacture of Sugar in the Colonies and at Home, chemically considered. By 
Joun Scorrern, M. B., 8vo. pp. 160. London: 1849. 


Copies of Report and Correspondence on the subject of Dr. John Scoffern’s Patent 
for Refining Sugar, presented to Parliament, 14th August, 1850. Folio, pp. 18. 


WuHuen several books are published nearly at the same time upon any art, it is gener- 
ally evidence that considerable improvements and changes are being effected in it, or at 
all events that it is exciting a good deal of interest amongst those practically engaged in 
carrying it on. All this is certainly the case at the present time in respect to the manu- 
facture of sugar, which for a long series of years had been conducted in the West In- 
dies in the same unvarying and imperfect mode, but which, within the last dozen years, 
has attracted the very serious and earnest attention and study of those most interested in 
it—an effect partly produced by the gradual improvement of sugar manufacture in other 
countries, and partly caused by the very low and depressed state of West India produce 
generally. 

In 1842, the Governor of Jamaica, the Earl of Elgin, anxious to promote the welfare 
of the country committed to his charge, offered a prize of £100 for the best essay on the 
cultivation of the Sugar-Cane. ‘This produced eight essays on the subject, and Mr. 
Thomas Henney, whose essay received the prize, states in the commencement, “ I am of 
opinion that the unprofitableness of most sugar estates, of which the proprietors justly 
complain, is in a great measure attributable to the imperfect manner in which the system 
of cultivation is carried into operation, and the too little attention paid to the all important 
subject of the economy of manure.’’ These essays hardly go into the manufacture of 
sugar, their chief object being the cultivation of the cane, but Mr. Henney observes, that 
notwithstanding the imperfect condition of the manufacture, and the numerous attempts 
which have been made to improve it; yet thut during the twenty-five years over which 
his experience extended no real improvement had been effected in the process. 

Sugar is manufactured in different parts of the world, chiefly from four plants—the 
Sugar-Cane, Maple, Beet and Palm. The mode in which the process is carried on, of 
course varies a good deal, but there is at the same time also a considerable degree of simi- 
larity, inasmuch as in all cases the formation of saccharine matter in plants depends on 
the same physiological and chemical conditions, and the separation of the sugar from the 
impurities, or rather the other vegetable secretions with which it is associated, is in all 
cases attended with the same difficulties ; dependant on the very nature of the sugar it- 
self, and the peculiar qualities of the substances with which it is mixed in the juices of 
the plant. There are three points especially of interest and deserving attention in the 
manufacture of sugar, and at present we shall wholly confine our remarks to the sugar 
of the cane ;' these are, firstly, the formation of sugar in the plant, secondly its extrac- 
tion, and thirdly its purification—including under this latter head not merely the manu- 
facture of muscovado or raw sugar from the cane juice, but likewise its purification by 
the refiner, and the manufacture of white or loaf sugar. 

The object of the sugar planter is, to obtain the largest possible quantity of saccharine 
juice, at the least possible cost, from a given number of cane plants. That this is not 
done may be learnt from a very slight consideration of the modes of culture employed, 
and the manner in which the various operations of the sugar farm are carried on. Mr. 
L. Wray even goes so far as to designate the whole svstem as an “ entangled mass of 
mischievous practices, encouraged and supported by self-interest, old custom, and deeply 
rooted prejudices.” It is unnecessary for us to say any thing, however, on the mere 
practical and mechanical arrangements of the sugar plantations, such as drainings, irriga- 
tion, use of ploughs, choice, care, and management of cattle, &c.; the consideration of 
these matters, though doubtless all important, as regards the profits of the sugar manu- 
facture, and the interests of the holders of West India estates, would lead us too far from 
the main question now before us. In planting Sugar-Canes, as in most similar agricul- 
tural operations, the first thing is to break up, cleanse, and pulverise the soil. Rows of 
holes, two feet distant from each other, and three or more feet apart, are then dug about 
ten inches deep; one or two cuttings or joints of Sugar-Cane are placed at the bottom 
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of each hole, and then covered with about an inch of mould; the hole not being filled up 
agaiv to the surface, so as to leave the cutting covered with soil, at the bottom of a small 
cup-shaped cavity or basin. Shoots are put forth in about a fortnight, and the earth is 
gradually filled into the hole, as the young plants grow. During the formation of the 
canes, the earth is from time to time loosened and weeded, and when the canes are judged 
to be ripe, or to contain the greatest quantity of saccharine matter, they are cut and car- 
ried to the mill. From the roots and stools of the canes, which remain in the soil, a 
number of suckers soon spring up, which are termed rattoons; these are not so large as 
the first crop of canes, and diminish in size and value each succeeding year. By properly 
manuring the plants, and constantly loosening the soil about their roots, a good crop of 
rattoons may be had from the same plants for a number of successive years ; but as they 
always gradually deteriorate, it is the custom to plant with fresh cane joints, every year 
in rotation, that part of the farm which has been longest yielding rattoons. 

The quantity of sugar formed by the canes or rattoons varies not only with the kind 
of cane, the nature of the soil, the climate, and the greater or less degree of care be- 
stowed on its cultivation, but likewise on many other minor circumstances; the average 
proportion is stated to be nearly 18 per cent., and the quantity of juice contained in the 
cane is about 90 per cent. Practically, however a very much smaller quantity is ob- 
tained, because, from the imperfect machinery employed, and the incomplete manner in 
which the cane is pressed, no more than 50 or 60 per cent. of juice is usually procured ; 
frequently, indeed, it is as low as 36. In the better mills they obtained from 70 to 75 
per cent 

The sugar farmer has, in fact, two opposite objects in view in the cultivation of the 
cane; he wants his plants to grow fast and luxuriantly, and at the same time he wants 
to prevent them from vegetating too rapidly. If the canes grow quickly and rankly, a 
good deal of the sugar formed will be consumed, serving as food for the plant itself ; 
and, besides, the rank luxuriance of the leaves, by forming a thick mass of vegetation, 
checks the access of air and light, and consequently prevents the canes from ripening. 
Accordingly, as soon as the plants are beginning to grow too rapidly, they are trashed, 
a certain number of leave being stripped off ; this checks their growth, and, if properly 
done and judiciously timed, effects the object in view; but if, as is often the case, it is 
ignorantly and indiscriminately done, more harm than good must result. In many cases 
the canes are planted too thickly, they grow up weak and thin, and as a remedy, they 
are “heavily trashed ;”’ thus they are deprived of the very organs designed for the 
elaboration of organic matter at a period when those organs are especially necessary. 

Very great uncertainty appears to exist as to the best time for cutting the canes, and 
the period required for their ripening. The planting season varies a great deal in dif- 
ferent places, depending in many cases on the setting in of the rainy season; but 
where artificial irrigation is possible, the canes may be planted at all periods of the 
year. A good and complete series of experiments on this subject, well designed and 
carefully executed, would be of very great value. It is certain, however, that the dif- 
ferent varieties of the cane, cultivated on different soils, and exposed to dissimilar sea- 
sons, will require very various times to ripen, and that the cutting time must be made to 
depend entirely on these different circumstances. 

A healthy plant, growing freely, and supplied with abundance of food, elaborates or- 
ganic matter from the gaseous substances existing in the surrounding air ; it forms leaves 
and woody matter ; but besides these it has another and a very important function to 
perform—provision must be made for the next year’s plants: In the case of annuals this 
is done by the formation of seed ; growing points or embryos are generated, surround- 
ed with a small but sufficient store of suitable organic food, and enclosed in a shell or 
husk. Jn trees or plants which live more than one year, there is besides this, yet another 
mode in which the life of the plant is carried on. At the close of the growing season 
buds are formed ; these closely resemble seeds ; they are growing points, properly pro- 
tected, and supplied with a suitable store of organic food. The substance usually formed 
for this purpose by plants is starch, but in some cases sugar is deposited instead of 
starch ; of this we have an excellent example in the sugar cane. Sugar, then, is formed 
in the cane during its season of growth, and deposited in the stem as a store of food 
for the future buds. During the first few weeks of the season no sugar can be depo- 
sited, because it is all employed by the plant in the formation and development of new 
leaves and stem; but as soon as the first vigor of vegetation is moderated, though the 
formation of sugar still continues, it ceases to be so employed, and is then deposited in 
the cells of the stem, in those parts where it will be most serviceable to the buds and 
other points of future growth. It is evident from even a slight consideration of the 
economy of vegetation, that the store of sweet matter thus collected and preserved in the 
cells of the sugar cane must differ very materially from the thin, watery sap from which 
it is elaborated ; one very important distinction depends on the larger quantity of azo- 
tised matter which the latter contains. It necessarily follows that, in cutting the cane 
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when it is perfectly ripe, a large proportion of saccharine juice will be obtained, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of mere cane sap, than at any previous period of growth ; and it 
is highly desirable, for several reasons, to procure the sweet juice as pure as possible. 
Dr. Evans very justly remarks on this point: “ How essential is it, therefore, to attend 
to these circumstances, and rather suit the crop time to the cane, than, as is too fre- 
quently the case at present, suit the cane to the crop time.’’ The loss occasioned by 
cutting unripe canes is not merely that of the sugar which would have been formed, 
if they had been left to ripen, but also that a quantity of foreign matter is introduced 
with the crude sap, which renders the subsequent purification of the sugar more diffi- 
cult, and occasions, as we shall presently show, an absolute loss in the sugar already 
formed by the plant. 

In crushing the sugar canes in the mill, there is, however, always another object in 
view besides the mere extraction of the juice, namely: the preservation of the megass 
(as the fibrous woody residue is termed), which is dried, and then constitutes the chief 
fuel employed in the subsequent evaporation of the juice. In consequence of this, the 
sugar-maker is anxious not to crush the canes too thoroughly, as the value of the fuel 
would be thus injured, and he is rather content to lose nearly half the sugar for the 
sake of the combustible residue. It is hardly necessary for us to make any observation 
on this part of the process; it speaks for itself: but we may remark that the sugar thus 
sacrificed contributes very little to the value of the fuel ; because, from the large quantity 
of moisture left in the megass, it is dried slowly and with difficulty, and generally under- 
goes more or less putrification or decay. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 

This little work of which we have often spoken, as exactly fitted for 
the hands and head of every farmer’s son in the land, lately fell under the 
notice of the Hon. Henry A. Wise; a member of the Virginia Conven- 
tion, and a gentleman who studies with heart and head, how to promote 
the welfare of society. Like all such men, he perceives, that on nothing 
does it so much depend as on early and suitable education. He believes 
that every parent and every guardian should “ train up a child in the way 
he should go.” 

In regard to this work, which may be had for a few cents, Mr. Wise 
says : 


“ ¢ The Elements’ is more than an agricultural Primer. I got from it, more than 
from any other agricultural work (always excepting Von Thaer’s Principles of Agricul- 
ture) lever read. It is the very best that has been offered for the use of schools, and 
ought to be placed in the hands of every boy in the country. I was so impressed with 
its great value as a school-book for farmers’ sons, that I at once requested one of our 
country merchants, to procure on my account for distribution, several dozen copies from 
Carey & Hart.”’ 


R. T. W. Allston, Esq., of South Carolina, had no sooner read it, than 
he procured fifty copies in like manner, for gratuitous distribution, and 
Major J. E. Jones of Delaware, a yet greater number. Yet even such 
a work not costing more than twenty or twenty-five cents, prepared by 
learned minds, and containing genuine unmixed seeds of precious know- 
ledge, remains a drug on the shelves of the bookseller, and that too while 
we talk complacently of “ agricultural advancement.” 


PRODUCTIVENESS OF THE PeRuVIAN Bartey.—I dibbled this year one peck in an 
acre of ground ; the produce has been 22 bushels, the weight per bushel is 64 lbs —the 
bread made from it is superior to that of common barley bread, and not darker than 
some of the red wheat would yield, after the bran has been removed. In flavor and 
appearance it might be mistaken for dark wheaten bread. Do you think that if the 
Peruvian barley had been sown thicker, or broadcast, it would have produced a larger 
crop? Twenty-two bushels an acre is a small produce, although it may appear a toler- 
able yield, from the small quantity of seed sown. The seed was dibbled about six inches 
apart, two or three grains in a hole. The land in which it was sown was tolerably 
strong land, immediately adjoining the Peruvian barley ; in the same field I sowed less 
than a bushel of black barley; it produced at the rate of 60 bushels per acre, but the 
bread made from it is very dark.—X. Y. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE IN FAIRFAX. 

We were presented yesterday by Mr. John P. Poss with some specimens of the pro- 
ducts of his farm, in Fairfax county, about three miles from town—turnips, potatoes, 
beets, and carrots. He raised this year two hundred and fifty bushels of turnips from 
a quarter of an acre of ground. ‘They are remarkably large and fine, as are also the 
potatoes, beets, and carrots, and show what the land in the neighborhood of this town is 
capable of producing with good management. Mr. Poss used only the ordinary ma- 
nure, without any guano, or things of that kind. The articles to which we refer are 
deserving of notice, as some of the best ‘fruits of the earth,’’ we ever saw.—Alezan- 
dria Gazette. 


Yes, truly! who needs to be told, what the lands of Fairfax, and the 
other equally sparsely settled counties of Virginia, can be made to pro- 
duce? Instances of their capability have been given and known, for 
more than fifty years, and if they had not, the Hon. Mr. Newton has 
lately proved and proclaimed their capacity. We all know that the very 
deserts of Sahara themselves, like the blowing sands of Norfolk, Eng- 
land, and of our own Worcester county, can be made to yield more than 
twenty tons of turnips to the acre: but to what end continue to prove, 
here and there, under the influence of glittering silver cups, what lands 
can do, and have done, as has been a thousand times demonstrated, 
while ignorance or fanaticism are sure to step in, with that sweet-sound- 
ing euphonious song of “free trade,” with all the world—a song which 
in some States, partizans teach their people, before they get clear of the 
egg-shell, as the hen teaches her chickens to come when she finds a grain 
of barley? “Let us, say they, disregard what our lands can be made to 
do, if our customers were close at hand, and go to the world’s end in 
search of the market, where we can sell now dearest and buy cheapest”’ 
—the very system that will forever scatter our people, separating the con- 
sumer from the producer, and keep our lands, like these capable lands 
in Fairfax, forever unsettled. 

Here are 1000 bushels to the acre, produced within three miles of Alex- 
andria, equal to most of the great prize crops in England, and worth even 
at 25 cents a bushel, $250 worth of manure, to be spread upon ten acres 
of land at 25 loads to the acre, costing $1 per load. Such would be to 
the landholder the advantage of having customers at hand, even if he did 
give a little more for his home-made iron, than he can get it for now in the 
“cheapest market.” But the sole question is, who are to buy Mr. Poss’s 
fine large turnips, and beets, and potatoes, and carrots? That’s doubt- 
less what he “ would very much like to know.” His sole customers are 
the good people of Alexandria, who have increased between 1810 to 1840, 
a period of 30 years, from 7,227 to 8,459. | Now one hundred acres of 
land out of the 288,000 in Fairfax, under Mr. Poss’ management, in 
turnips, beets, potatoes, and parsnips, would surfeit the market for a 
year. 

” The good farmers of Fairfax, are about as well off at the plough, as a 
hatter or shoemaker would be in a town where all were employed in 
making hats or shoes. Every now and then we hear what prodigious 
crops they can produce, but their good friends, the “ free traders,” never 
tell them how they are to get a market for what they can make.* Here 


* We, who devote our days and nights in attempts to teach them, not how to make 
turnips, (for that they very well know,) but how to create and spread over the whole 
land, an inducement to task its capacity; we have in the whole county, perhaps, 6 or 8 
readers of this Journal. We had three in Alexandria: one large and opulent manu- 
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we see that the lands of Fairfax could supply beef and mutton, potatoes 
and turnips, milk and butter, for the tens of thousands who owght to be 
employed at the Big and Little Falls of Potomac, and in Georgetown and 
Alexandria, in manufacturing the wool and iron, and timber, and using 
up the coal, and quarrying, and heaving the stone, and burning the lime, 
and digging the marl that abounds all along from Cumberland to Mount 
Vernon. But in steps the free trader, and says, “ Oh,no! Let us send 
to mother England for the railroad iron, to be laid down within the cor- 
porate limits of Alexandria; and for the cloth to be worn by the men 
who are to work upon the road. Let us never think of the flour we 
should supply, and the beef and mutton we could make, with Mr. Poss’ 
turnips, and potatoes, and beets, and carrots; and the milk and butter 
that would be demanded by the people employed in making this iron, 
and this cloth, with our own coal, and ore, and wool; if made in our own 
country ;”’ as it all might be made here on the spot, where a kind provi- 
dence has so kindly supplied all the elements and materials. 

How blessed of God is this little old town of Alexandria; but, alas! 
how cursed by the short-sighted policy of rulers ! 


** God has made man upright, but they have found out many inventions.”’ 


Allow one half of the 40,000 people in Washington and Georgetown to 
be supplied by the neighboring counties in Maryland, saying nothing of 
what comes down from above the canal; and suppose the supplies of the 
remaining 20,000 to be monopolized by Fairfax, and there would be 14 
acres for the supply of every man, woman, and child; and here we have 
one acre producing 1000 bushels of turnips! and yet, we hear, once in a 
while, that swarms of Yankees are settling in Fairfax, and enriching large 
bodies of lands and themselves, in the absence of customers to buy even 
the little that poor lands will produce! verily, “ when the sky falls, we 
shall catch larks.” No! no! Let us determine that we will use up our 
own materials in the production of these things, and millions of men will 
come from all quarters of the world, assured of adequate return to labor. 
To these Mr. Poss can sell his turnips, and his potatoes, and his beets, 
and his carrots. It is with such men, so laboring and so paid, that there 
will be some benefit in maintaining free trade; and by competition, as has 
ever happened, we should in a few years get all these manufactures, 
better and cheaper than they will be supplied by Mother England, in 
her great work-shop, when she shall have succeeded by the sacrifice of 
a few millions of the capital of monopolists working with cheap labor, in 
breaking down and destroying the few remaining manufactories, as we 
see by the following, she is prostrating, one after another, all the manu- 
factories of the country : 


Iron Works Srorren.—The Allentown Iron Works, in Lehigh county, Pennsyl- 
vania, were closed on the 5th of November, and all the workmen discharged. These 
furnaces have made as much as ten thousand tons of iron in one year; and in that time 
consumed 20,000 tons of anthracite coal, 25,000 tons of iron ore, and 12,000 tons of 
limestone. They were constructed with all the new improvements, and were very ad- 
vantageously situated on the Lehigh river. The quality of the iron was so decidedly 
superior, that it always obtained the highest prices. 

Thus, one by one, our manufactories are closed. The above exhibits at a glance the 


facturer, who went the length of taking one paper. Whether he does now or not, we 
are not sure. We believe his manufactory has ceased work, and if so, its operatives have 
gone, of course, to be, for Mr. Poss and his neighbor, rival makers, instead of being 
willing buyers of their turnips. We attended a large exhibition of most respectable 
farmers, at Fairfax Court-house, and out of several hundreds, two agreed to patronize the 
“ Plough, the Loom and the Anvil,” and they were thriving Yankees. 
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condition of the iron trade in Pennsylvania. It needs no comment. It shows at once 
the immediate necessity of better protection in this department of our business interests. 
—Pottsville Miners’ Journal. 


And here another : 

We learn from the “ Lowell Courier,” that within the past year there have been dis- 
charged from the various manufacturing establishments in that city, 2,378 hands. Looms 
have been stopped to the number of 2,272, and monthly payments to operatives have 
decreased $33,404.56. In addition to this the Machine Shop Company have discharged, 
since 1848, 286 men, whose monthly pay was $1 per day, and would amount to $6,564 
—giving a total falling off in the monthly payments of the several companies of 
$40,268.56. 


“THE FARMERS OF THE UNITED STATES MUST PREPARE TO 
CONTEND AGAINST THE WORLD, FOR THE MARKETS OF THE 
WORLD.”—Governor Wricut, or New-York. 


Mr. Jacobs, in his official Report to the British Parliament, says, that 
in Russia the rent of 8,000,000 of acres, belonging to the crown, is less 
than 3 pence per acre, without any taxes. The land actually in cultiva- 
tion may be set at from 8 to 14 pence per acre. 

In the Provinces of Padolia and Volhynia, (Russia,) which are very 
fertile, the corn is trodden out by oxen, and when cleaned, is preserved in 
caves, and there left until it is destroyed by corn worms, if no market offer. 
How /ow would such Farmers sell their grain, sooner than leave it to be 
devoured by corn worms? The price there of a serf white man, to sell 
him, as is usual, with the land, is $600. Laborers are hired for $27,50 a 
year, and find themselves. It costs three half-pence per day to keep a 
white slave or serf. Mr. Jacobs states that when the price of wheat was 
as high as seven dollars and upwards for 8 bushels, of 70 pounds to the 
bushel, its cultivation was always on the increase. A glorious chance for 
American Farmers in the “ great grain market.” But who knows what 
we may do, even against such competitors, (including the grain worms,) 
when we can hire a man for 3 cents a day, and he find himself !! 

At page 47, Mr. Jacobs says: 

“Implements are of the lowest description, and the cattle are attached by ropes—no 
leather is used ; ploughs ill-constructed, little iron about them; harrows, teeth and all, 
are of wood. In sowing, the seed is carried in an apron, or tail of the frock, by the man 
who scatters the seed on the ground.” 


Has the reader never seen any thing like this in certain “free tradé” 
states in ourown country? It has not been many years since we stopped 
in the streets of a certain town to admire a horse-cart, which had not a 
particle of iron about the cart or harness. The driver was idling away 
the day, having employed as his machines of labor this little iron-less cart, 
with a poor little three-quarter bred horse, and a load of at most 5 hun- 
dred of corn fodder, looking for a purchaser. The same town has un- 
limited water power—cotton factories, (but not going,) and the state is 
filled with coal, and iron; yet it is importing hundreds of thousands of 
iron, made in England, by men who eat the cheap labor corn of Russia ! 
Ah, we are a wise people! 

At Norfolk, in Virginia, where thousands on thousands of immigrants 
would be arriving every week, to go by steamers and rail-roads, to their 
mountain water powers and pastures, to raise sheep and manufacture 
cloth and iron, if we could establish the home policy for which “ The 
Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil’ contends, there, at Norfolk, you will 
see at the market, in these little carts, a single small ox in harness. Now, 
where labor is diversified, and prosperous, the time of a man is too pre- 
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cious to be employed, or rather thrown away, upon ineffective and im- 
perfect machinery. Hence it is that such diversification, and such pre- 
ciousness of time, which always follows that diversification, leads to all 
sorts of improvement. But, says the Legislator for the people in and 
about Norfolk, ah! the glory, the happiness, the “common sense” of 
“free trade !”” and the people throw up their caps and cry Amen! 
Huzza for free trade! Let us go wandering over the world for the 
dearest market to sell in, and the cheapest to buy in. Talk not to us, 
say they, about adapting means to better ends, provided the use of such 
means is attended with any present sacrifice, however small. Well, we 
know that to plant and cultivate a good orchard would, some ten years 
hence, be followed by great profit and great enjoyment; but should we 
not, in the mean time, be put to certain expense and certain trouble? 
No! no! let us enjoy to-day, and let to-morrow provide for itself. 
Mother England, God bless her, with her cheap starving labor, fed on 
Russian serf-made wheat, can give us cloth and iron, cheaper than we can 
make it. Let us then, in the name of wz-“ common sense,” buy of her; 
and besides, £@> has not Sir Henry Bulwer made it known to us, through 
the Secretary of State, that any legislation more favorable to the use of 
our own coal and iron would be “ offensive to British public opinion ?” 
and who would incur such a dire calamity? Ah, yes, we are a wise, a 


provident people! 


“GIVE US A LITTLE MORE SOUTHERN MATTER,” 


Says our Mississippi friend, who inquires about the “big head” in 
horses. Now we have looked again, over the table of contents of 
the December number, and find that it contains not less than thirty 
different articles,—al/ of them believed to be practically or morally, en- 
tertaining or instructive; and at least two-thirds of them applicable to 
every part of the United States. 

It was only yesterday that a friend remarked to us, that you would 
have many more subscribers in western New-York, were it not for the 
impression, that your journal is too much adapted to southern people. So 
it goes. We endeavor, “with a will” to give it a character, that every 
man who will read it, shall say he gets his penny worth. The difficulty 
is to get its existence and character universally known. See what gen- 
tlemen of whose approbation any man might be proud, do say—that if it 
could be read “ it would add millions to the wealth of the country.” Such 
is the testimony in its favor, alike by men in the North and men in the 
South. 

We have not the least doubt, that the friend whose inquiry we wish it 
was in our power to answer more satisfactorily, could, if he would use 
his influence, send us at least a dozen subscribers. Nevertheless we will 
work on to the bitter end, and if no better fate awaits us, the friends of the 
Plough shall hear our voice from the poor-house or the prison. “It’s a 


disease we shall die on.” 


Potato FLour suBJECT TO TEN PER.CENT. AD VALOREM IN ENGLAND.—An impor- 
tation having taken place from abroad of farina, or Potato flour, the importer requested 
that it might be regarded in the same manner as wheaten flour, and delivered at the duty 
of 44d. per cwt.; but as the article appears to be not only serviceable for food, but also 
as an important material in a manufacturing process, it was decided to be liable to the 
ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. asa manufactured article, and ordered to be charged ac- 


cordingly —Economist, Oct. 19. 
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THE HORSE—HIS ANATOMY, 


AnovT no animals has more been written than of the natural history, 
qualities and character of the Horse and the Doc. Volumes have been 
filled with entertaining anecdotes of their fidelity, and proofs of their 
power and usefulness. Some of these might be repeated, to amuse many 


of our readers, but at present we have room only to treat of the anatomy 
of the Horse, proposing to offer on that point what, in the way of instruc- 
tion for the sons of Fari.crs and Planters, might well constitute a lesson ; 
such as, if our systems of 1 ural education were arranged with any refe- 
rence to their legitimate and proper objects, would be taught in every 
country school in the land—a lesson with which, in truth, every man who 
owns a horse might well desire to be familiar. 

And here we cannot forbear to ask, whether such teachings as this 
would not be as useful, if employed merely to instruct boys in the “ art 
of Reading,” as are those employed for that purpose, drawn from the 
traditions of barbarous ages, and the speeches, real or fabricated, of 
heathen warriors? for they would serve, at the same time, to impress the 
youthful mind with valuable knowledge, available in the practice of his 
future pursuits. 

Unless it be that we much over-rate the value and appropriateness of 
papers like these, for cultivators who entertain the noble ambition to have 
their sons better informed than themselves, in the line of their profession, 
such instruction will not only prove acceptable to the practical man, but 
will be esteemed far better adapted to his position, his interests and his 
duties in life, than mere chronological exactness in events, after which 
boys are taught to grope in the twilight of history. Who cares to know, 
to a day, when the Egyptian pyramids were built; when Nebuchadnez- 
zar conquered Jerusalem, or Cyrus went into Upper Egypt? Types 
have superseded all necessity for monuments and pyramids. For our 
own part, we confess that we would sooner see a Farmer’s son well versed 
in the skeleton and diseases of domestic animals, than in all the shadows 
of events which ancient history has brought, into more or less relief, from 
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the Exodus of the Israelites to that munificent era—the commencement 
of modern history—distinguished by the reigns of such monarchs as 
Charles V., Francis I., and that blood-stained butcher of his wives, Henry 
VII. Then it is that history begins to take on flesh and blood, and to pre- 
sent something with which we can grapple and sympathise. But to our 
subject. 

The engraving here presented is a tabular enumeration of the bones 
or skeleton of the Horse. Now if Farmers’ sons were taught according 
to the admirable system pursued in our military schools, at the expense 
of Farmers, the teacher would have this skeleton drawn with chalk on a 
black-board, to be exhibited to the view of the whole class, and then, 
pointing for instance to No. 13, or 28, or 35, or any other number, he 
would require any one of the class to tell him the name of that bone, 
until the result should prove that the class was well grounded in this item 
of a good sound practical education. 

These bones constitute the basis or fabric of the whole animal machine. 
They are so many levers, acted upon by muscles and tendons, so admira- 
bly arranged as to accomplish, in the most effective manner, all those 
important purposes for which nature designed this noble animal—espe- 
cially noble when thorough bred, for there 7s much in the blood of Horses, 
as well as of men, while the former is not liable to so much uncertainty. 


Of the Skeleton.—The skeleton is the simple, jointed, bony frame, divested of the 


soft parts. 

The natural skeleton is that in which the bones remain attached to each other by their 
natural connexions, denominated ligaments, 

The artificial skeleton is made by separating the bones from all their natural con- 
nexions, by macerating or boiling, and afterwards joining them again in their natural 


order and relative position, by wire or other means, so as to imitate as nearly as possible 
the original, over which it possesses the advantages of cleanliness, distinctiveness, and 
more or less artificial mobility of the joints. 

Construction.—Leaving the head and neck out of consideration, the entire frame will 
be found to come with sufficient proximity within the limits of a square, formed by draw- 
ing perpendicular lines touching the extreme parts before and behind, from a horizontal 
line, level with the surface of the ground, to another parallel to it, touching the summits 
of the back. A line extending perpendicularly through the middle of the square, divides 
the frame into two nearly equal parts, and falls upon the ground, (represented by the in- 
ferior horizontal line,) equidistant from the four points of tread; a line drawn in the 
horizontal direction through its middle includes the trunk within the upper division of 
the square, the space formed by the limbs, as well as the limbs themselves, within the 
lower section. The limbs represent four columns supporting the body, the bones com- 
posing which, though many of them are obliquely placed, are found, on taking the ag- 
gregate of their directions, to maintain their bearing in lines parallel to the common centre 
of gravity, which may be said to be represented by the perpendicular line extending 
through the middle of the square. The angular position of these bones renders their 
motions more extensive and facile, at the same time that they, so placed, present conve- 
nient and powerful levers for the operation of the muscles. Futhermore, the bones form- 
ing the limbs are superiorly lengthy, and few in number; whereas, below the fetlock, 
they are small, and consist of several pieces; the rationale of which is, that the long 
bones are well adapted for extent of motion—the short ones for resistance and multi- 
plicity of movements. The head and neck operate as a burden in addition to half of the 
trunk, upon the fore-limbs, although the hind-limbs appear the greatest and most capa- 
ble of resistance: this apparent incongruity is removed when we come to learn that the 
latter constitute the powerful engines of progression. 

Of the multiplicity and variety of pieces, or distinct bones, of which the skeleton is 
composed, most are found to be double, or to exist in pairs; such are the ribs, most of 
the bones of the head, and all those of the limbs. There are, however, several single 
bones : and these may be regarded as the key-stones of the fabric, being, in reality, the 
media through which the two lateral halves of the skeleton, composed of the bones in 
pairs, are united together into one entire structure. In this arrangement the symmetry 
of the whole is preserved most completely, even as completely as if every bone had had. 
a fellow, since both sides of the single bones exactly correspond. 
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The bones so far influence and determine the form of the soft parts, that in very many, 


perhaps the majority of instances, the animal is recognized in the appearance of the ske- 
leton: in other examples, however, this is not so remarkable ; in all, the resemblance 
can be traced only in certain parts. In general, the head, chest, and legs—below the 
knees and hocks—present striking outlines of the same parts in the living animal ; 
whereas the neck, loins, arms, and haunches, have few or no points of similitude. 
Division.—The skeleton is composed of 238 bones, and is divided into trunk, head, 


and extremities. 


The trunk is subdivided into spine, thorax, and pelvis. 


The head comprises the cranium and 


the face. 


The extremities are four in number—two fore, and two hind. 


TABULAR ENUMERATION OF THE BONES. 


TRUNE, 


SPINE. 
Cervical Vertebre, 
Dorsal Vertebre, - 
Lumbar Vertebre, 


Sternum, 


Total, - - 





CRANIUM, 
Frontal Bone, - - - - 
Parietal Bones—pair, - 
Occipital Bone, - - - - 
Temporal Bones—two pairs, 
Ethmoidal Bone, - - - 
Sphenoidal Bone, - - - 


Malleus 
Bones of | Incus 

the Ear. } Stapes 
( Obiculare 


Total, - 


ee 


THORAX. PELVIS. 
Ossa Innominta, - - 


Ribs, 18 on par side, 36 | Sacrum,- - - - - 


Coceygeal Bones, vary- 
ing from 13 to 18, - 





Total, - - - 


FACE. 

(Nasal Bones, - - - - 
Superior Maxillary Bones, 
Inferior Maxillary Bones, 
Malar Bones, - - - - 
Lachrymal Bones, - - 
Palatine Bones, - - - 
Superior Turbinated Bones 
| Inferior Turbinated Bones, 

Vomer—single, - - - 

Lower Jaw,- - - - - 


Upper Jaw. 


1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
10 








P= 


Teeth, - - - - 
Os Hyoides,- - - 





Total, 


EXTREMITIES. 


FORE. 


Scapula 
a Shoulder Bones, 


Arm Bones,- - 


Bones of the Knee. 
Seaphoid, |}= (Pisiform,- - 
Lunar, = } Os Magnum, | 
Cuneifo Trapezoid, - 
Trapeze Riis Unciform, ) 
Large Metacarpal 1 Bone, 

Two Small maotncerpes - 
Bones, - - - 
Sesamoid Bones—Fetloc . 
Pastern Bone, - - - - 
Coronet Bone, - - - - 


Coffin, - - 
Navical i. Foot Bones, 


Total, - 


HIND. 
9 | Femur—Haunch Bone, 
| Patella—Stifle Bone, - 


9 | wens 
awd Thigh Bones, - 
’ 
| Astragalus, - o je ue! Ye 
8/OsCalcis, - - - - 
| Cuboid Bone, - - - - 
| Three Cuneiform Bones, 


3| The bones below the hock corres- 
| | pond in name and number to those be- 
low the knee, viz, - - - - - - 9 


i eee 


Hock Bones, 6 
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THE HORSE—HIS ANATOMY. 
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1. The throat. 

2. The vertebre of the neck. 

3. The scapula, or shoulder blade. 

4. ‘The shoulder point. 

5. The sternum, or breast. 

6. The humerus, or bone of the arms. 
1. The olecranon process, or elbow. 


13. The pastern joint. 

14. The foot. 

15. The coffin bone. 

16. 16. The little pastern. 

17. 17. The great pastern. 

18. 18. The metacarpal bone. 

19. The bones of the carpus. 

20. The ribs, eight of which are called su- 
perior ribs connected with the sternum ; 
the others are called the false ribs. 

21. The body. 


The following engraving will illustrate the principal points in the anatomy of the 
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22. The ribs. 

23. The sheath. 

24. The foot. 

25. The pastern. 

26. The fetlock joint. 

27. The shank bone. 

28. The coffin bone. 

29. The great pastern and the lesser pastern. 

30. 30. The metatarsal bone. 

31. The hock. 

32. The bones in the hock. 

33. The thigh. 

34. The tibia, or greater bone of the leg. 

35. The fibula, or small bone of the leg. 

36. The patella. 

37. The quarters. 

38. The femur, or thigh bone. 

39. 39. The os innominatum 

40. The six vertebree of the | 
eighteen bones in the tail. 

41. 41. The heels. 

42. The toes of the foot, 

43. The vertebre of the back. 


r bason bone. 
: there are 


In our next we shall use the authority we have, and an engraving, to 
_ Mlustrate the muscular system, with observations on the proper form and 
structure of every part as connected with beauty and usefulness. 
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“BIG HEAD” IN HORSES. 


Tue inquiry from a friend in Mississippi, is not the first by many times 
and many years, that the same question has been asked of us. We wish 
it was in our power to give a more satisfactory answer than we can do. 

The swelled head is believed to be a disease peculiar to our country, 
as we have never seen it mentioned in any English or French Veterinary 
work. 

As far back as 1824, we got a very sensible letter from J. F. Brevard, 
Esq., of Lincoln county, North Carolina, describing the symptoms and 
prescribing as below. We presume our Mississippi friends are already 
but too familiar with the symptoms; and as for the remedy, what follows 
is more to be relied on than any thing we know of. 

The disease is said to be very prevalent now in the state of New-York ; 
and the city itself is much infested with “ swelled heads.” 

As with these last, it is never fatal, it only excites the contempt of 
those who see its ridiculous symptoms, and who know its vulgar origin. 
When inherited, it is often the spurious fruit of ancestral industry and 
patient accumulation in the exercise of some useful trade. Sometimes in 
a lucky speculation in wedlock or bank stock. When it originates with 
those whom it afflicts, it begins with low overreaching cunning and hard- 
hearted avarice ; and breaks out in disgusting signs of vanity, and airs of 
selfimportance. A common malady leads the subjects of this disease to 
herd together, and thus get or take the name of “ exclusives ;” being 


exclusive in nothing so much, as in the shallow conceit of their own con- 


sequence. 

We have been speaking here of the swelled head epidemic among 
male and female bipeds; but here is Mr. Brevard’s remedy for the dis- 
order when it attacks a much more respectable class of animals : 


“The remedy is nothing more than as follows: Take a piece of bar-iron, have it 
formed into the shape of a chisel, about two inches wide; let it be about as sharp as 
chisels usually are when purchased from the store, or as a falling axe is when finished at 
the shop and before it is ground; heat this in a fire until it is quite red—a blacksmith’s 
fire is best, because most convenient. 

“ Search out a gristle of ligament which extends from near the eye of a horse to near 
his nostrils. This ligament is easily discoverable, for in any horse it is as large asa lady’s 
little finger, and in some larger than the thumb of a dandy. Apply the edge of the 
heated-iron across this ligament about midway between the eye and nostril, and sever 
it by burning entirely in two, to the bone ; this must be done on both sides of the head. 

‘“* Let the wound then do for itself. If flies should have access to it, and blow it and 

maggots ensue, this will do no injury. The severed ligature should be prevented from 
re-uniting again too readily, and the irritated and suppurating state of the wound may be 
advantageous; and having kept open and sore for some time, it will heal of itself. If the 
disease has not advanced far in its progress, the head will now gradually and so slowly as 
to be scarcely perceptible, shrink to its natural dimensions. When it has advanced further 
the horse may still become serviceable, but the head may never entirely regain its natural 
shape. 
“ And there are of course stages of the disease in which no remedy will be effectual. 
I am aware, Sir, that where a distemper has accomplished its ravages and spent its force, 
that however malignant and deadly it may have been generally in its progress, yet that at 
this period some subjects will begin to withstand it, and will recover from its attacks even 
without the application of any remedy. 

‘This may have been the case with regard to the cure I have suggested; and I am 
far from holding it out as a certain and effectual specific for the disorder ; butsince the 
experiment is one easily made, and I do assure you is attended with no danger, I hope 
those who have applied to you for information on this subject will give it a trial, and com- 
municate to you the result.’’ 
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ANOTHER AND MORE EFFECTUAL CURE. 


As soon as the swelling on the side of the face appears, take a piece of white arsenic 
about the size of a common field pea, (or about six or eight grains pulverized and wrap- 
ped in fine paper, of a size only sufficient to contain it,) make an incision in the skin, im- 
mediately over the hard tumour, insert the arsenic (or the paper containing it,) and with 
a needle and thread make one suture or stitch, tie the ends of the thread in a hard knot, 
bleed the horse, and turn him out alone in a good pasture, or if it is cold weather, put 
him in a stable, removed from other horses, and feed him on light food—in a few days 
the effects of the arsenic will be discoverable by a considerable swelling of the head, nose, 
and face, which will increase until the power of the arsenic is exhausted—if both sides 
of the face are operated on at the same time, the head will swell to an enormous size— 
in about a month, or six weeks, the arsenic will have developed its efficacy by the ap- 
pearance of a circular piece of skin, and the porous bone of the face which extends as 
far as the seat of the disease, or the influence of the arsenic on the affected part; this 
circular development extends as far as the affected part only, and is quite callous and 
nearly detached from the sound skin, leaving the wholesome flesh in its natural state. In 
a month or six weeks longer, this circular part becomes entirely detached on its periphery 
from the sound skin, and adheres to the side of the face by a few slight integuments 
about its centre, which soon decays, (or it may be cut off,) and the diseased parts drop 
out in a mass, leaving a hideous wound ; then may be seen the porous bone of the face, 
resembling honey-comb, which soon becomes covered with sound flesh and skin: the 
wound may be soon healed by using common applications, though I have made use of 
what we farmers in the country call pot-liquor, as a wash, and anointing the place with 
an ointment made by bruising the leaves of the common poke-weed, (phytolacca decan- 
dra) and extracting the juice by pressure, and stewing it in hog’s iard, or of the James- 
town weed, or thorn apple, (datura stramonium,) prepared in the same way. These 
applications may be made use of with advantage as soon as it is discovered that the parts 
begin to separate. If the weather be warm it may be necessary to anoint the parts with 
a mixture of common tar and hog’s lard, or the juice of elder stewed in hog’s lard, in 
order to keep away the blow fly, which will be attracted to the parts by the offensiveness 
of the scent emitted. It cannot be expected that a horse which has thus been operated 
upon, will regain the beauty of his head, particularly if he be an old horse, or has been 
affected on both sides of the face, or the disease has been suffered to run too long before 
applying the remedy: this is evidenced by the appearance of my mare. I suffered the 
disease to run too long, because I was fearful that the arsenic might injure the foal, but 
was induced to risk it rather than lose the mare: the stallion on the centrary, exhibits 
the effects of it in but a slight degree. It may be proper to remark, that a less quantity 
of arsenic will answer for a colt than for an old horse; and that it ought to be inserted 
as high up on the face as the seat of the disease will admit of; perhaps on the upper 
edge of the swelled part will answer the same end. 

Another remedy has been communicated to me, which is more simple ; and if it be 
a remedy, certainly possesses great advantages over the one on which I have been treat- 
ing. I have never known it tried, but I am induced to believe that it is a remedy, both 
from its analogy to the arsenic, and from the authority from which I derived my infor- 
mation. It is this: Instead of the arsenic, take half a pint of strong ashes, (hickory I 
suppose,) put them into a tin cup, (of about a pint measure,) smaller at the mouth than 
at the bottom, say about one and a half inches at the mouth in diameter ; fill the cup or 
pot with water, and let it boil for half an hour, or until the water has been evaporated, 
or absorbed by the ashes, cord the horse’s nose in the usual way, or otherwise confine 
him, in order that he may be still, and apply the mouth of the cup to the part affected, 
with the ashes quite hot and nearly dry, having previously covered it with a thin cloth 
to prevent the ashes from coming in contact with the skin of the horse, and hold it in 
that position until the heat has subsided, when it may removed : in a day or two the 
parts, will exhibit a gluey exudation, which will disappear in the course of a week, 
leaving an inconsiderable sore like a burn, which may be soon cured by treating it as 
such. It may be necessary in some cases to make the second application. The horse 
may be used as usual at the time, and when the wound heals up, scarcely any scar will 
remain. 

Or, take blood from the neck vein and bathe the swelled parts with spirits of turpen- 
tine once or twice a week, rubbing ,it in with a hard brush until you discover the 
swelling is stopped: the lumps always remain, but as they cease to grow, the horse gets 
better. 

Or, give stramonium (Jamestown or Jimeson weed) in doses of one drachm, mixed 
with his feed for several days, then turning him out for two or three months. 
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THE LATE CONVENTION OF MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS AT 
RICHMOND. 


Ir was only at the moment of going to press, that we met with the 
Reports of committees appointed at the above convention. Does any one 
need to be told, that every man, woman and child employed in home manu- 

factures, is a sure customer for the products of the American plough and 
of American pastures? where else are they to get their beef and pork, 
their flour and potatoes? where else to get their cotton and woollen cloth- 
ing, but from American cotton fields and sheep pastures? So at least it 
should be, if we had that protection, which would countervail the labor 
of the Russian serf, and the English starving operative. 

The editor of the “ New-York Dry Goods Reporter,” who attended 
the convention, says: ‘“ ‘The utmost harmony appeared to prevail, and all 
Democrats as well as Whigs—and there were many of the former school 
of politics in the Convention—appeared to feel that some alteration must 
be made in the present tariff, and that right speedily.” 

We have room only at present for a single one of these reports: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
Appointed to Inquire into and Report the Condition of the Coal and Iron Trades. 


WE beg leave to report that the trades in coal and iron in Virginia, to which our in- 

quiries are confined, are greatly depressed—indeed, we may say they are nearly broken 
up. 
In regard to the coal trade, we have not been able to obtain accurate returns, except 
from the Falling Creek pits in Chesterfield. These being the oldest and best known 
pits—having been for more than half a century, and being still constantly worked, and 
having at this moment a larger capacity for production than they ever before possessed— 
we assume their condition as a safe standard by which to measure the prosperity of the 
coal-mining business in this region. We have to report, that under the influence of the 
tariff of 1846, and the largely increased foreign import occasioned thereby, and without 
any other unfavorable cause whatever, and notwithstanding very considerable reductions 
in the cost of transporting their coal since the passage of that act, and still greater re- 
ductions now secured to them for their future transportation—this product for market 
has dwindled to one-half its amount in 1846—-some of the mines have been abandoned, 
and mineral property in that region has come to have little value. : 

We are assured by other coal-miners in Eastern Virginia, that their condition is quite 
equally depressed and discouraging. 

Meanwhile, the domestic consumption of bituminous coal has been much increased, and 
England and Nova Scotia have occupied our markets with their coal to an extent without 
precedent heretofore, supplying, to the exclusion of our coal, nearly three times the 
quantity heretofore furnished by them. 

The condition of the iron trade is still more depressed and discouraging. Under the 
influence of former duties, relying on the continuance of the prices of foreign iron which 
prevailed in 1846, and not doubting that the domestic product, pig-iron, would be greatly 
cheapened in its transportation by the extension of the James River Canal authorized in 
1847, many persons embarked in the manufacture of bar-iron here, and of pig-iron in 
the mountains. All—or so nearly all that the exceptions scarcely deserve mention— 
have abandoned their undertakings. The furnaces then existing, or made afterwards, 
are nearly all closed. Of the four rolling mills two have stopped—one is doing not more 
than third-work, and the fourth, employed in the manufacture of nails, is subjected to 
the depression of that business, resulting from other mills established for different pur- 
poses being driven into that manufacture as the only one safe from foreign competition, 
and so producing a glut in the nail market. 

And this result has happened on the eve of the completion of the James’ River Canal 
extension, in view of which many of the works were undertaken. The present capacity 
of the mountain works, near the James River, now established, is equal to the produc- 
tion of at least 25,000 tons of pig iron annually—their production the present year does 
not exceed 9,000 tons—and although the canal is expected to be opened to the mouth of 
North River by the first of February next, affording a reduction of three dollars a ton on 
the cost of transportation, and is also expected to be opened to Buchanan during the 
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next year, yet we are assured that the product of pig-iron of that region is not likely to 
exceed 2,500 tons during the next year. 

We exhibit herewith a tabular statement of the Virginia furnaces, showing their ca- 
pacity and their production during the last year. It will be seen that we have 50 blast 
furnaces capable of producing yearly 54,500 tons of pig-iron, which now are not producing 
more than 11,700 tons. Estimating each of these furnaces to have cost $20,000, which 
is a very low estimate, we have an amount of one million of dollars. At $25 a ton for 
pig-iron, which is a low price, these furnaces would produce to the State the sum of 
$1,362,500. Their product this year will not exceed $300,000. Their product next 
year will be very much smaller. 

In submitting this report of the state of the coal and iron trades of the country, we 
think our duty would be ill performed, unless we should offer some further remarks. 

We have to say, in regard to the coal trade, that while the government, during the 
last year, has gained some $40,000 of additional income by the increased importation of 
foreign coal and iron under the tariff of 1846, Virginia has lost at least $200,000 by di- 
minished production ; she has lost, in addition, the profit which would accrue to her 
works of internal improvement from the carriage of the additional quantity of coal; and 
she has lost what is incalculably more than all these—she has postponed the development 
of her resources, allowing other States to pass her and put her back in the great career 
of improvement which belongs to this age, peculiarly to this country. 

This remark applies with equal force to the iron trade of Virginia—of which, if pro- 
perly developed, it would be difficult to overstate the importance; yet which, though 
greatly superior in natural advantages to the same trade in Great Britain, is wholly un- 
able, under the tariff of 1846, to compete with Scotland or Wales. 

It is a matter of not less mortification than astonishment that Virginia with an erea of 
coal measures covering not less than 21,000 square miles, very much of which lies on or 
near navigable waters, and is capable of yielding all the varieties of British coal, and of 
equal quality, should be reduced to the actual production of less than 200,000 tons of the 
value of $650,000, while Great Britain, with little more than half the extent of coal 
measures, produces annually 37,000,000 tons, of about the value of $37,000,000 at the 
mines, and $80,000,000 at the markets of sale. 

And in regard to the iron trade, while Virginia has an unlimited supply of the finest 
ores, easily accessible for use and transportation, with the greatest abundance of coal- 
wood and limestone for their manufacture, yet under the operation of the present reve- 
nue laws of the country, her production, in spite of all the efforts of the State to encour- 
age it, has shrunk to an inconsiderable amount, and is in danger of utter ruin. 

The import of British iron during the last year was about 320,000 tons— requiring 
for its manufacture nearly 1,500,000 tons of coal—more than 1,000,000 tons of ore, 
and about 400,000 tons of lime stone. All these, and more, Virginia could easily have 
furnished, and to that extent have developed her mineral wealth and encouraged her in- 
dustry ; and yet she has hitherto been content to leave to Great Britain the profits of its 
production ; although the duty paid by Virginia on the imported product would have 
been equal to 5 per cent—95 per cent of the whole import being made north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and there consumed. 

We therefore recommend to the meeting the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in the imposition of duties for the support of government, regard 
ought to be had to all the interests of the country with a view to foster and promote 
them, and especially with a view to secure them, so far as may be, against the fluctua- 
tions of European trade and production. 

Resolved, That in order to give prosperity to the mining and manufacturing interests 
of the country, nothing more is necessary than such moderate and stable discrimination 
in the imposition of duties, as will enable the domestic products fairly to compete with 
the foreign products of like kind in our markets. 

Resolved, That in our opinion the present system of duties fails to accomplish the ob- 
jeets above indicated in several material respects—particularly in leaving the domestic 
products of coal and iron essential to our natural security and defence, requiring heavy 
outlays, and needing the utmost practical stability—to depend on the fluctuations of Eu- 
ropean trade. HOLDEN RHODES, Chairman. 


How To. KNow WHEN Potatoes are Ripe,—Canany onetell? There 
must be periods of immaturity of ripeness and of decay, in the vitality of 
the potatoe, as well as the apple, the cabbage and other things; a period 
when its farinaceous properties are at their best. Green apples may do, 
with the aid of sufficient sugar, in pies ; but bad enough then. Is there no 
rule by which to know that the potatoe, the cabbage and other vegetables 
are not entirely ready for the kitchen ? 
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EXPERIMENTS IN THE USE OF MUCK. 


BY JAMES A. HAMILTON, 


Nevis, Dobbs’ Ferry, Dec. 19, 1850. 


My Dear Sir :—I received yesterday your kind note of the 14th inst. from Phila- 
delphia. Iam gratified to learn that you are a resident of New-York, where I will have 
the pleasure of visiting you, and from whence you can with so little trouble get to this 
place, where you will always be most welcome. If you walk to the corner of Fourteenth- 
street and West-street or Tenth-avenue, you can there take the cars, and at Dobbs’ 
Ferry, you will find my carriage to bring you here at any time you will come, as this is 
my residence the year round. : 

You ask me some very pertinent questions regarding my operations with Muck ; I will 
take this occasion to tell you what I have done. The subject deeply interests me; and 
I hope to have the benefit of your suggestions. I have studied Dana; I have read every 
other work which has fallen in my way, and I have conversed with very many who have 
used this article as a manure, and let me add, that in this county from its broken charac- 
ter, there are great resources of this fertilizer, and very few farmers who have not in 
opening their ditches, &c., used it. I have made experiments and I am continuing to 
do so on a very large scale; at the same time I am very much at a loss as to what is the 
best and least expensive compound. 


The analysis which I think was negligently made is as follows : 
100 parts of the dried Muck contains as follows : 





‘€ Soluble and insoluble Geine, - 81-03 parts. 

“Silica, . - - - 1246 “ 

“* Alumina, - - - 480 “ 

“* Oxide of Iron, - - - - ry * 

‘“* Lime and Magnesia, - - 60 “* 
100-00 


The proportion of the Soluble and Insoluble Geine ought to have been ascertained and 
stated as I believe a principal object in composting it, is to make that soluble which is 
now insoluble. 

I intend to submit it to another analysis. 

My farm of three hundred acres, is situated on the east hank of the Hudson, now 
about twenty-two miles from New-York. It isa light sandy soil of which Dana says, 
“none is preferable to be cultivated or restored.’’ Having as a part of the Manor of 
Philipsburgh been subjected for many: years to the exhausting process of tenant cultiva- 
tion, by which every thing was taken from the ground and nothing returned to it. The 
land, particularly that on the river, was, when I purchased, completely worn out, so 
much so as that on some of the fields on my lawn clover would not grow. 

On the east part of the farm, about three-quarters of a mile from the river, on a 
very elevated position there is a Dish five or six acres in extent, in which there is de- 
composed vegetable matter: leaves, roots, branches, and even the trunks of large trees ; 
which I have probed to the depth of fourteen feet. A small stream fed by springs runs 
through it, and it receives the wash of the adjacent grounds. 

I have run a rail-road into this dish about 280 feet, on which I move a dirt-car that. 
will contain about two cubic yards, by a pair of oxen; from this it is dumped upon the 
solid earth. This track is capable with little trouble of being shifted as may be required. 
During all the winter, most of the autumn, and parts of the spring and summer; one 
and sometimes two men are employed in getting the muck out, and two pair of horse 
and an ox team are employed at the same time in hauling it down to the barn-yard and 
to those parts of the farm where it is to be used. Indeed, this is the business of this 
force at all times when not otherwise engaged on the farm. 

Last season, between August and April, I brought down 1415 loads, part of which 
was put into the barn-yard and of course composted with the manure of my steck, and 
another part was treated as will be hereafter particularly mentioned. 

The first experiment I made was by applying in a liberal quantity, a part of that which 
had been in the barn-yard for about ten weeks toa field of four acres after a crop of 
corn; it was ploughed in and sowed with wheat and timothy. The yield of wheat was 
twenty bushels to the acre, and the growth of the timothy is most satisfactory. 

The second experiment was on a field of five acres, and one-third from which a crop 
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of corn had been taken during the course of the fal] and winter. I drew on this field 
433 loads, (a load estimated to contain twenty cubic feet,) giving to 4 acres, which were 
measured off, 100 loads each, and to the fraction of an acre its proportion. In the spring 
I drew from the barn-yard 100 loads, which were put upon the fifth acre. I applied: 

To acre No. 1 50 bushels bone dust, or one-half bushel to each load. 

“ ** 2 405 lbs. potash, dissolved and sprinkled over each load in equal quantities. 

“ *¢ 3 100 loads, taken from the barn-yard Muck and manure. 

= “* 47 bushels of salt, and 7 blls. lime, (caustic,) in a thin paste, divided into 
100 parts. 

“ 5 162 bushels of wood ashes. 

After being thoroughly mixed, as the materials were applied, the whole was spread, 
ploughed in, and planted in hills with Mercer potatoes. The yield was only 4474 bushels 
of all sizes : 

Bushels. Cost of Manure. 
Acre No 1, Muck and Bone Dust, 65, very small, $22 50 
“+ 2, Potash, 81, large, 24 57 
aa 3, Muck and Manure, 120, _-— 
a: 4, Lime and Salt, 554, small, 6 50 
- 5, Ashes, 83, “ 20 00 
+ of an acre, Raw Muck, 43, good size, _— 
Total, 4474 

There was very little rot in the field, and most certainly much less in proportion in 
either acre than in that where the manure was applied. After the potatoes were taken 
off, the field was prepared and sowed with wheat, 2 bushels to the acre, and timothy, 10 
Ibs. to the acre, and both have come up satisfactorily. 

The third experiment was with corn. I put 230 loads, taken from the barn-yard 
Muck and Manure, on a four acre lot, (a very much impoverished soil,) planted it with 
corn in hills, which yielded 391 bushels in ears, and from one acre, esteemed the best 
which was measured off and gathered by itself, 126 bushels. 

I am now hauling down 25 loads a day, and will continue to do so until I get 2,000 
loads. 300 are in the barn-yards, 200 in heaps mixed with stable-dung, and the residue 
will be ripened in the fields, as I may be advised. 

You are at liberty to make what use of the above you please. If published, I wish 
such of your readers as have experience would advise me as to the proper course to 
pursue. 
With sincere regard, yours, James A. HamILton, 


NEW MODE OF MANUFACTURING FLAX. 


On few things have mechanical ingenuity and the science of chemistry 
been more exercised than in devising some thing to save labor ; in the 
preparation and processes for flax manufacture. As every thing seems 
now-a-days to be giving way to the wide and resistless progress of inven- 
tion, we may expect this difficulty to be overcome. We find the follow- 
ing in a last month’s number of the Mark Lane Express : 


It is stated that the experiments now in progress at Manchester to test the advantage 
of the new method for bleaching flax, invented by M. Claussen, appear to afford incon- 
testable proof that the material thus supplied will be of a nature to produce an important 
effect on our cotton manufactures. By this discovery the necessity for the steeping pro- 
cess is done away with, and the splitting and softening of the fibre is so effected as to fit 
it for the requirements of the machinery hitherto solely adapted to the spinning and 
weaving of cotton wool. The texture and softness of cotton is gained, together with the 
durability of linen, unaccompanied by the cold paper-like surface which has hitherto been 
peculiar to it; and as these advantages are alleged to be realizable at a cost of production 
considerably below the present price of cotton wool, the question becomes not merely one 
of importance as regards the regeneration of Ireland, but also as affecting the comfort of 
the people at Jarge and the vital interests of our manufacturing population. On the 7th 
inst. we described the proposed Chartered Company for promoting the growth of the 
staple by the offer to purchase it at a specified price, and as every effort is being used to 
induce the Irish agriculturists to make seasonable preparations for the extension of the 
next crop, it is probable that before the lapse of another year enough will have been 
accomplished to warrant a broad and definitive opinion as to the ultimate results that 
may be anticipated from the movement.— Times. 
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FOR THE “PLOUGH, THE LOOM AND THE ANVIL.” 









































In Gardening occupations January is the most inert month of the year ; 
yet those who pursue any vocation with zeal, will have a time for every 
thing, and a place for every thing. The experience of the past year must 
add a mite to our knowledge for the future. Where crops have failed in 
certain rotations, avoid them for the future; study over the nature of the 
garden patch, and see what improvements can be made. Is there no 
waste ground; no dilapidated fences; no hollows to fill up, or heights to 
reduce; no bushes to prune, or hedges to trim; do the walks require 
a few loads of gravel or tan? Now is the time—delay not. Spring will 
overtake you—be prepared for it. 

What early crops do you intend to prepare for? Be sure of a full 
stock of early Cabbage, early Tomatoes, Egg Plants and Celery. To 
ensure these it is requisite to have a Hot-Bed, or Hot-Pit, an essential 
perfectly at the command of every farmer and gardener. I hear some 
say “I have not got it.” Pray, is it so!—then do not go without it an- 
other season, when early cabbage brings six cents a head, and often double 
that sum, and early tomatoes fifty cents a half peck. But perhaps you 
say “I don’t sell or go to market.” Then you are living at ease, and re- 
quire them the more for your own table. There are many ways of get- 
ting up a hot-bed, but the method we propose is the saftest and cheapest. 
Select a dry sheltered spot in the garden, or any contiguous quarter, pro- 
tected from cattle and cold winds, fully exposed to the south, south-east, 
or east, dig a pit 18 inches deep, 6 feet wide, and any length you require, 
from 6 to 60 feet, procure sods, and build them round the top of that pit, 
at the back 18 inches and the front 12 inches high, to which bank up the 
earth that was thrown out of the pit. When finished, the pit will be 3 
feet deep at the back, and 24 feet deep at the front. Place pieces of 
timber ; scantling 3 by 4 will do, or in fact any thing that will support sash 
—where sash cannot be’procured, do not despair; saw some pieces of 
boards into 3 inch strips, nail them into oblong squares—say 3 feet wide 
and 64 feet long, or any length to cross the pit; nail on these strips, or 
what we will call skeleton shutters, thin domestic muslin, which can be 
bought at 6 cents a yard; oil it if you can, to prevent it rotting with mois- 
ture. When the above are all ready, procure manure from the stable- 
yard that has undergone a partial fermentation; shake it all regularly 
into the pit, treading it with the feet, till within 4 or 6 inches of the rafters, 
or cross pieces; allow it to remain one week protected from cold, snow, 
or rain, by that time it will have settled; procure rich light soil, in suffi- 
cient quantity to cover the whole 6 inches thick ; ina week level all the cracks 
and interstices, making it fine with a smooth surface, already for the seed ; 
make light furrows from back to front with the finger 6 inches apart, 
wherein sow yonr seed about the first week in February; cover with the 
cloth or glass-sash, giving plenty of air at the back during sunshine, by 
elevating it 4 to 8 inches; at night shut up all close, and cover the whole 
with boards, mats, straw, or fodder—in fact, any material to keep out the 
cold. If the above simple arrangements cannot be gone into, any farmer 
can obtain warm stable manure, which turn into a heap for 8 or 10 days, 
that the rank vapour may pass off, when it may be placed into any form 
to suit the sash, but not into a smaller body than 2 and a half feet high 
and 5 feet wide, the length to be in proportion to the requisite wants; 
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make a frame of boards 15 inches high at the back, and 10 inches in front’ 
sloping towards the sun, on which place the sash. It is important that 
the dung-bed should be one foot larger all round than the frame. The 
bed should be built square up, and regularly and evenly beaten down 
with the fork. Place on it the rich soil. Shut close for a few days. ‘o 
draw up the heat. Air should then be admitted during the day, to alow 
the steam to pass off, which generally does in 4 or 5 days; after whicu, 
sow the seed as directed above. The best Tomatoes are the Large Red, 
or Baltimore Smooth Large Red; Cabbage, Early York and Large 
Early York; Egg Plants, the Long Early and Large Prickly; Celery, 
the White Solid is most in demand. 

The above plain and simple details we think will make any farmer a 
hot-bed, as the whole materials are at his hand, and will employ his leisure 
hours, and afford a handsome remuneration for the outlay. 


THE “GREAT WORK-SHOP” OF THE WORLD. 


Tue exports of the produce and manufactures of England and Ire- 
land in the year 1849 amounted in the aggregate to Sennen oe 
$300,000,000. These exports were taken by 48 different countries; and, 
reader, what country do you suppose proved to be the largest customer 
to the great work-shop? Would you suppose it was a country having 
30 states, some single ones of which are larger than England, and many 
of them abounding in all the elements for producing these very manufac- 
tures and produce, except her cheap, down-trodden labor? Yes, to our 
shame be it said, it is but too trtue—we are her largest customer for such 
things. 
To France she exported - - - - - £1,951 ,269 
Russia, - - - 1,572,592 


Russia and France united, - - 3,523,861 
British Possessions in North America, - 2,280,364 


5,804,225 
British West Indies, - - - - 1,821,146 
Foreign West India Islands, Cuba, &c. 1,441,212 
China, a 4 - - - 1,537,109 


Total, 10,603,692 
- se o ‘ SUeatigae 


To the United States, - ‘ 


Thus it is seen that we, with all our boundless capabilities for producing 
all she sends us, take from her six million eight hundred and thirty-six 
thousand six hundred and eighty dollars more of her produce and manu- 
factures than all France, Russia, her own possessions in North America, 
her own and all other West India Islands, including Cuba and China ; 
all united! Is it any wonder that the Edinburgh Review should call us a 
“colony of Great Britain in a matured state?” Truly, let us say again 
—we are a wonderfully wise and provident people! But, reader, why 
is it that we are such good customers to her? Because our partial en- 
joyment of protection has given us capacity to consume. Had we con- 
tinued to enjoy the sort of unlimited free trade with her that her Canada 
does, exchanging our hand-made products against her products made by 
machinery—like Canada we should have been enervated and impov- 
erished. Let us all then join the free trade league—that is, all who 
would put us on a level with Canada! 
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PRICES CURRENT OF AGRICULTURAL STAPLES IN NEW-YORK. 


BONES.—If not the direct fruit of the plough, they begin to contribute essentially to 
increase the products of agriculture. The country reader will regard as a curious item 
the report of 40,000 shin bones, from the Rio Grande, at $11 per thousand. These are 
worked into knife-handles, and various other things, and the parings at last go as manure 
upon the land. We have seen them helping to make an indescribable omnium gatherum 
in the stercorary of R, L. Colt, Esq., at Patterson, N. J. 

BRISTLES.—In a late number we gave a very curious paper (the first we ever saw 
from the scientific pen of P. A. Browne, of Philadelphia, on the thickness, length, elas- 
ticity, &c. of the bristles of different countries. The reader would be startled at the amount 
paid annually for imported bristles, on which the duty is but 5 per cent. ad valorem, 
which means too generally whatever price the foreigner finds necessary to under-sell the 


American producer. 
BRISTLES.—Douty 5 per cent. ad val. 
American, - - - - —25 a—40 
Russia. Okatka, - - - - . 1374a 250 
Russia First and Seconds, : - - —35 a 100 


Russia Souchoy, - - - - —60 a—— 
COTTON MARKET.—Friday evening, Dec. 20, 1850.—The market for the past 
week has been drooping. Salessmall. Holders have been anxious to sell, and a decline 
of a cent per Ib. on Uplands, and a half cent per Ib. on Gulfs has been the result; and 
even at this reduction there has been no anxiety to buy. The receipts at all the shipping 
ports are 605,000 bales, against 656,000 bales same time last year. Stock on hand in 
this city, 31,000 bales. The following are the quotations of the day: 


Uplands. Gulfs. 
Ordinary, - - - lifal2 12 a 124 
Middling, - - - 124 a 124 134 a 133 
Middling Fair, - - 12} a 13 14 a 14} 
Fair - - - : 134 a 134 144 a 143 
Good Fair, - - - none. none. 
Freights to Liverpool 3-16d.; to Havre, % e. 
GRAIN.—Wheat, Genesee, -_ - -  $1,17 to $1,20 
Canada, in bond, - 105to 61 
Ohio, - - - - 95 to 1,04 
Southern, - - 90 to 1,10 
Rye, - - : - - ito — 
Corn, Northern Yellow, - 69to — 
Southern Yellow, new, - 64to 65 
Barley, - : - - 85 to 90 
Oats, Northern, - - - 46to 47 
Jersey, - - : 4a2tc 43 
Southern, - - - —to — 
Peas, Black-Eyed, - - —to — 
White Peas, - - - - —to — 
“* Beans, Southern, - —to — 
s “ Northern, - —to — 


Canadian Peas, - - . 70to — 

HAY.—Duty 20 per cent. ad val. North River is in better demand, and prices are 
higher. The sales reach 6,000 bales, at 60 a 85 c., cash. North River, in bales, per 
100 Ibs., 50 a 624 c. 

HEMP.—Durty Russian and Italian, 30 per cent. ad val.; Manilla, Jute and Sisal, 
25 per cent. ad val. Sells in a steady way at our quotations. 


American Dew. Rotted, $1 05 a $1 20 | Russia, $2 05 a $2 20 
a Dressed 145a 1 85| Jute, 75 a — 80 
- Water-Rotted, 190 a — — | Sisal, 8ha— 9 
Manilla, — 10 a — — | Italian, 210a 220 


TOBACCO.—Duty Leaf and Unmanufactured 30; manufactured, 40 per cent. ad 
val. Is in fair request, with sales of 150 hhds. Kentucky, 84 a 124 c.; 125 Maryland, 
63 a 7} c.; 200 bales Havana, 23 a374¢.; 100 Cuba, 26 c.; 40 cases Florida, 20a 32 c. ; 
30 new crop Connecticut, 124 a 17 c.; and 307 bales St. Domingo, and 207 Baracoa, on 
terms not public. 


Virginia, per lb. - - - : - 7a 103 ¢. 
Kentucky, - - - - - 9a14 «. 
Mason County, - - - . - Ilgal5 c« 
Missouri Lngs, - - : - Ta 8$c. 


Maryland, - - - - - 638 9. 
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WOOL.—The editor of the New-York Dry Goods Reporter, from which paper the 

above quotations are taken, says of the Domestic Wool Market: 
New-York, Dec. 20, 1850. 

We are free to confess that absence from home has prevented us from giving our 
wonted attention to this market, and therefore our report must necessarily be less minute 
than usual. We learn, however, of sales to the extent of 30 a 40,000 lbs. Fleece, of the 
higher grades, at full prices, some of which has been bought on speculation. The ope- 
rator predicates his hope on the short supply, rather than the ability of the manufacturer, 
as it is morally certain, that unless an advance in fabrics should be manifest, and that 
“right speedily,” manufacturers must stop or break. We quote: 

American Saxony Fleece, - - - - 45 a 47 oc. 

" Full-Blooded Merino, - - - 40 a 42. 

- 4 and } Merino, - 36 a 40 c. 
Super-Pulled Country,  - 36 a 28 c. 
No.1 do do 33 a 44 ¢. 
Super do City 374 a— ce. 
No.1 do Lambs, 33 a— ¢c. 


GRASSES TO BE EMPLOYED IN LAYING DOWN LAND FOR PERMANENT PASTURES, 
AND THE QUANTITY OF SEED. 


In England the best judges recommend as follows :—Readers of more 
learned works, will do well to remember the common names, which are 
here given, as well as the Latin, as they may often meet with the latter 
without the former; what is here called cocksfoot, means orchard grass, 
which resembles the sole of a cocksfoot. 

Alopecurus pratensis, or Meadow Foxtail, 1 Ib.; Avena flavescens, or yellowish Oat 
Grass, 1 lb.; Dactylis glomerata, or Rough Cocksfoot, 2 lbs.; Festuca duriuscula, Hard 


Fescue, 2 lbs. ; F. heterophylla, various leaved Fescue, 1 lb.; F. rubra, Creeping Fescue, 
2 Ibs.; Lolium itallicum, Italian Rye-grass, 3 lbs.; L. perenne, Perennial do., 5 lbs. ; 


Poa nemoralis, Wood Meadow, Grass, 2 lbs.; P. pratensis, Smooth-stalked do., 1 Ib. ; 
Medicago lupulina, Yellow Clover, 1 lb. ; Trifolium pratensis perenne, Perennial Red 
Clover, 3 lbs.; T. repens, White Clover, 4 lbs. 


Seedsmen ought to know all about it. 


For Baruinc Sueer to Kitt Vermin.—One wine-glass full spirit of tar, 1 Ib. soft 
soap, half pound tobacco leaf, for 20 sheep. Make a decoction of the tobacco; mix this 
with as much water as will afford a quart to each sheep. An over dose of the spirit 
being dangerous, put a glass of this into each quart as required, shaking the vessel 
well before running it on the sheep. A man will bathe 60 sheep per day, with the as- 
sistance of a boy to pour on the mixture. Cost per sheep about 14d. This kills all ver- 
min, and is also a good cure for scab. When properly done, the wool is white. Prin- 
cipally practised on mountain sheep. For the last three years I have used a mixture 
called “Turpentine Bath,’’ prepared by Mr. S. Brown, Haddington. Ten pounds of 
this mixed with 2} gallons of warm water wlll bathe 20 sheep. 


Mr. J. S. 8., Editor “P., L. g Anvil :” 

In reply to an article in the October (?) number of your Journal, suggesting the con- 
version of the privy emptyings of this city into fertilizing matter as a source of profit to 
the manufacturer, and of great advantage to the farming interest in the vicinity, I beg 
leave to state, that I have for some time had the matter under consideration, and expect 
to commence the enterprize at an early day. The plans and arrangements are now 
being matured under the counsel of Mr. Campbell Morfit, analytic and consulting chemist, 
Philadelphia, with the view to the production of a deodorized poudrette, which will con- 
tain all the constituents of the excrements, ammoniacal as well as earthy and saline, in a 
condensed and potential form. Ww. 

Washington, Oct. 20, 1850. 


We had penned a notice of the New-York Tobacco Inspection Ware- 
house, with its excellent accommodations and arrangements, but are 
obliged to defer it. 











NEW YEAR’S SALUTATION. 


NEW-YEAR’S SALUTATION TO THE PATRONS OF THE “ PLOUGH, 
THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL.” 


Sucu, kind readers, is the uniform course of our labors in your service, 
that but for the firing of crackersgand the jingling of Christmas bells, we 
might have forgotten to salute you with a “ Happy New-Year,” as now 
we do, more in gratitude than common courtesy. 

Since the advent of 1850, as in the preceding year, not less than Ong 
THousanp were added to the list of our patrons, many of them saying, 
almost in the same words, “It’s the very thing that was wanted to open 
the eyes of the farmer and planter, to the true sources of agricultural 
prosperity !” 

From the good offices of such friends, and the gratuitous assistance of 
able correspondents, has it resulted that this Journal can already, not 
only walk along, but is moving ahead in the strength of its own good 
purposes ; nor, as far as his humble labors could have effect, has the 
Editor any cause to despair of their ultimate accomplishment ; but even 
as the most violent changes of wind, occurring at distant points require 
time to traverse wide expanses of sea and land; so changes of public 
sentiment, on great public questions, under the slow judgments of the 
people, do not manifest themselves in aday or a year. Inthis case too, as 
respects protection and “ free trade,” the deliberations of the people have 
been sorely interrupted by questions involving the very existence of the 
Union; yet what impartial observer can fail to have seen, that even the 
cultivators of the soil, the slowest to think, and the last to be moved, (ex- 
cept perhaps at the instigation of some party demagogue for his own sin- 
ister purposes.)—Yes, that even the tillers of the soil, in states hitherto 
most abandoned to the fallacious cry of “ free trade,” have begun to per- 
ceive that, as with the miller and the blacksmith, and the family shoe-maker; 
so with the weaver of cloth and the maker of iron, the mason, the carpen- 
ter and the tailor, and all the various industries to which advanced civili- 
zation gives birth and improves—the nearer they are to each other for 
mutual custom and support the better for them all! Yes, the most reck- 
less as well as the most deluded, begin now to see that with concentration 
and diversity of employment, comes the power to consume, and with it, 
accumulation of population and wealth and improvement in every social 
art. Hence it is that every one witnesses with so much pleasure, that in 
Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, aye, in all 
the south and west, the conviction is spreading, and an obvious effort is be- 
ing made, to realize the advantages of having the Loom and the Anvil near 
to the Plough and the Harrow. Hence it is that the public mind in these 
states is undergoing manifest agitation and change in favor of domestic 
manufactures, to work up their own materials, and in favor of rail-roads 
to. transport the elements and products of domestic industry. Very soon 
will they begin to acknowledge that yet more effectually to bring the con- 
sumer to the side of the producer, they should make their rail-road iron 
at home, feeding and clothing the labor employed in its fabrication, in- 
stead of importing it from the so-called mother country! It is too, to be 
no less clearly observed, that all these states are beginning to grow in 
population and wealth, and political power and consequence, exactly m 
a ratio of their progress in carrying into practice the policy here in- 

icated ! 
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Let any one compare the state of things, and the signs of public senti- 
men}, in those states now, with what they were when, for the first time in 
an agricultural paper, the editor of this Journal distinctly opened in the 
«‘ Farmer’s Library,” near three years ago, the question which the people 
of this country have yet fully to decide—to wit: “Shall our cotton be 
sent to the looms of other countries, or should the looms be forced to come 
to the cotton ?” 

To have this question properly understood and decided as it must be 
by the agriculturists of this country, (applying it to our wool and iron, and 
other great elements of domestic industry and national independence,) 

rompted the establishment and will continue to be the aim of the 
“ Plough, the Loom and the Anvil.” Not for any special concern felt for 
the manufacturer’s per se, be it admitted, but because we are thoroughly 
persuaded that as the keel lies all along at the bottom of the ship, sup- 
porting the superstructure, so is the ae money of all domestic industries, 
the substratum of our agricultural industry—the great industry of the na- 
tion ; the one to which our life and labor have been and will continue to 
be devoted ; the one for which we pray, as for our daily bread, that for 
it, the policy of the country may multiply prosperous consumers at home. 

And now reader, as to any suggestions we have to make of a “ practical”’ 
nature, to which we devote some forty pages monthly; (for we are well 
aware that there are many who think that all that is needed for agricul- 
ture, is to know how to plough and when to sow ; how to manure and when 
to reap,) in a mere New-Year’s greeting like this, any regular dissertation 
would be misplaced and the only question is, how we shall best condense 
some words of salutation and advice, to the farmer and the planter, on this 
opening of a new-year, when, as the cautious mariner occasionally uses 
his instruments to deduce from a review of his courses and distances, the 
whereabouts of his ship, so the most careless tiller of the soil may be 
supposed, at the opening of a new-year, to revise the past and to amend 
his system of management? To express then our own persuasion of 
their duty and their interest, in the briefest terms, we would earnestly im- 

lore the free cultivators of American soil, never more to lie easy in their 
ds, until measures have been taken that look to securing for those who 
are to follow them, education in stricter reference to the practice and im- 
ovement of their own art, and to the philosophy and sciences that imme- 
diately belong to it. And oh! that to this heartfelt exhortation, we could 
hear every farmer in the land, as with one voice respond, with Hamlet to 
the apparition of his murdered father, 


“Yea, from the table of my memory, 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there ; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed with baser matter.” 


And why should not your sons be all thus carefully instructed in the 
mechanical powers and principles involved in the construction of a plough 
or a wagon, a road or a bridge? In the anatomy and paysiology of do- 


mestic animals, and the plants on which they rely for subsistence, and the 
ualities of the food in use for the one and the other of these? ought a 
rmer’s son to leave school and assume the management of capital in 
various forms, without being able to give with his pen and pencil a work- 
ing plan for building*a farm-house, or without the capacity to survey and 
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plat a piece of ground? without knowledge how to keep clear and infal- 
lible accounts of profit and loss on all the capital committed to his charge ? 
without familiarity with the weights and measures, and the monies of dif- 
ferent countries with whom we trade, that he may the better understand 
what he reads of the courses and the results of their agricultural industry ? 
Moreover, let it never be forgotten, that in the very act of pursuing such 
a course of education, he would acquire a habit of study and a love of 
books, the value of which is not to be counted in money; for having once 
imbibed it, the love of knowledge, like a less noble passion, grows by 
what it feeds upon; and he whom once it seizes, has found a treasure for 
life. Unlike sunshine friends, in poverty as well as in prosperity, in sick- 
ness or solitude—aye, in old age even more than in youth, a good book 
is a good friend, to which he may always have recourse. There it lies, within 
call, ready to amuse or instruct him. In it he may observe without min- 
gling in the ways of the world, and converse at pleasure with the good and 
the wise. But how can such systems of education be secured for a country 
where the tendency of its legislation is to cheapen and degrade labor, to 
reduce the number of its industrial pursuits, and the capacity to consume 
the fruits of its agriculture, and of course to impoverish and disperse its 
inhabitants? No! good readers, be assured that it may be accounted the 
Rule, not of a beneficent Providence, but of Demon, that makes the suc- 
cess of rival nations depend on the poverty and destitution of those who 
perform their labor, leading the government to entertain the cursed ques- 
tion, not how large shall be, to the laborer, his portion of the fruits of his 
toil, but how little shall he have to eat and to wear! In what degree of 
abject destitution may he and his family be kept, and yet be kept alive? 
Yet such is, as we have abundantly shown you, the condition of the 
masses, with whom the people of the United States are invited to contend 
in the great “ grain markets of the world”—such, in a word, is the effect 
of what is called “freedom of trade.” In such a struggle to decide, not 
how much, but how little men shall get in exchange for their labor—in 
other words, how small shall be their power to consume the good things 
of this world, who dares expect Education to flourish, the earth to bring 
forth according to its capacity, or the arts of industry and civilization to 
advance? No, friends, such a policy opens the road to national ruin and 
oppression, and ultimately, as sure as the sun sets in the west, must end 
in national demoralization and barbarism. 

In place of the question how education shall be improved, how the arts 
shall embellish life, and life be more and more a state of enjoyment, ele- 
vating mankind, and casting them more and more in the image of God him- 
self; it becomes, under such a malevolent policy, a question of life or 
death ; fraud and force take the place of reason and justice, and the despot 
usurps what belongs to the people. 

Most true, “ and pity ’tis ’tis true,” a superabundance of cheap land in 
the west may break the course of national deterioration, while it aids in 
the work of dispersion ; but rely on it, with the nation that sends away 
its raw materials to be fabricated by the cheap labor of foreign nations, 
and brought back for consumption, the arts of civilization can receive no 
enduring impulse, nor can education even flourish as it must do to ensure 
national aggrandizement. Sooner or later, such countries are destined 
to realise the condition of England, that great work-shop of the world, 
to which, under the system of free trade, we must continue to send for 
our cloth and iron, our glass and our crockery ware. What that condi- 
tion is you may learn once more from the following, being from the re- 
port of an impartial and disinterested English observer : 

VOL. 11.—31* 
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‘‘ LOOK ON THIS PICTURE,” 


EXTRAVAGANCE CULINAIRE A LA ALDER- 
man.—The One Hundred Guinea Dish.— 
This phenomenon of gastronomy, which has 
yet never been known in the annals of cook- 
ery, was placed before his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, the Lord Mayor of York, 
and the Lord Mayor of London, at the grand 
civic banquet given in the Guildhall of the 
city of York last week, containing the fol- 
lowing articles, viz. : 

5 Turtles’ heads, part of green 

fat, and fins, - - 
24 Capons, (the noix, or nut 
from the middle of the 
back, only used,) - - 
18 Turkeys, the same, - . 
18 Poulardes, the same, . 
16 Fowls, the same, = - : 
40 Woodcocks, the same, = - 
100 Snipes, the same, - - 
3 Doz. Pigeons, the same, - 
45 Partridges, the same, : 
10 Dozen Larks, whole, 
30 Pheasants, ditto, - 
6 Plovers, ditto, - - 
3 Doz. Quails, - - 
Ortolans, - - : 
The garniture, consisting of 
cocks’ combs, truffles, 
mushrooms, _ crawfish, 
olives, American aspara- 
gus, croustades, sweet- 
breads, quenelles, devo- 
laille, and sauce, - - 


£34 00 


0 
12 0 
0 


Awonrowourwmndunoew 
a 
ha 


14 10 0 





£105 56 
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“AND ON THIs !”’ 


Tue following has reference to the coun- 
ties of Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and Cambridgeshire : 

“The dwellings of the laboring classes in 
the above-named counties are, generallly 
speaking, badly constructed, unhealthy, and 
over-crowded.”’ 

“* Mr. Lowe, the clerk to one of the unions 
in this district, in his report to Mr. Weale 
on the condition of the agricultural laborer, 
says: ‘If we follow the agricultural laborer 
into his miserable dwelling, we shall find it 
consisting of two rooms only. The day 
room, in addition to the family, contains the 
cooking utensils, the washing apparatus, 
agricultural implements, and dirty clothes ; 
the windows broken and stuffed full of rags. 


0| In the sleeping apartment the parents and 
0 0| their children, boys and girls, are indiserimi- 


nately mixed, and frequently a lodger sleep- 
ing in the same and only room; generally 
no window, the openings in the half-thatch- 
ed roof admit light, and expose the family 
to every vicissitude of the weather: the 
liability of the children, so situated, to con- 
tagious maladies, frequently plunges the 
whole family into the greatest misery. The 
children are brought up without any regard 
to decency of behaviour, to habits of fore- 
sight or self-restraint; they make indiffe- 
rent servants; the girls become the mothers 
of bastards, and return home a burden to 
their parents or to the parish.’ ” 


Such are the revolting inequalities that must finally mark the condition 
of every people where the land, the great machine of production, is tied 
up and monopolised by a luxurious over-ruling aristocracy, whose accumu- 
lations depend on cheapening labor! Such too must be our doom, if we per- 
sist in a policy which prsorass the alternative of sending abroad for essen- 


tial manufactures ma 


e by the machinery power of England, in exchange 


for the products of the hand labor of our own country, or of starving 
home labor, and ruining all who attempt to supply such essential manu- 


factures from our own materials. 


“ Ye friends of truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay ; 


’Tis yours to ju 


e how wide the limits stand 


Between a splendid and a happy land !” 


For ourselves, let our efforts answer to our creed, which is, that we 
should tempt, by assurance of adequate return to their labor, the millions 
of foreigners with whom we would enjoy free trade, to come here, and 


under our free institutions be elevate 


and transformed into customers 


able lo consume the products of the plough and the spade. If in this, 
reader, you agree with us, will you, by increasing its circulation, give 


animation and speed to the “ Plough, the Loom and the Anvil?” 








THE AGRICULTURAL ADVERTISER. 


JANUARY, 1851. 











SKINNER & McCULLOUGH, 


OF BROCKVILLE, 


EG to tender their best thanks to the Merchants of Canada and others, who have 
favored them with their patronage since they commenced business as manufac- 


turers of 


HAMES, SADDLE TREES, SCYTHE SNATHS, §ec., §¢. 


They now beg to intimate, that they have bought the Stock in Trade and imple- 
ments, and entered on the premises of Messrs. Cuarrey & Co., of Brockville, who for a 
long time have carried on the same business, but have now retired from it. 





FOR SALE, 


HOROUGH Bred Durham Cattle and Grades, 
Do. do. Alderney do. do. 
Do. do. Ayreshires, 
Do. do. South Down Sheep, 
Do. do. Oxfordshire do. 

Poultry of the various breeds, 


Swine do. do. by 
AARON CLEMENT, 
Agent for the Purchase and Sale of Improved Stock. 
Philadelphia, January, 1851. 





THE 


AMERICAN LIVE-STOCK INSURANCE CO, 


VINCENNES, INDIANA. 


Charter Unlimited: Granted January 2d, 1850. 
CAPITAL $50,000! Stockholders Individually Liable. 


For the insurance of Horses, Mules, Prize Bulls, Sheep, and Cattle of every de- 
scription, against the combined risks of FIRE, WATER, ACCrDENTs and DISEASE ; also upon 


stock driven to Eastern markets, or transported South. 


> Losses paid in 30 days after proof of death. £1 
DIRECTORS: 


JOSEPH G. BOWMAN, Counsellor. JOHN WISE, Merchant and Bank Director. 


FERDINAND EBERWINE, Merchant. ALVIN W. TRACY, “ 
Capt. ISAAC MASS, Merchant. Hon. ABNER T. ELLIS, Esq., State Senator, 


GEORGE H. DAY, Merchant. and Mayor of Vincennes. 
Hon. THOMAS BISHOP. | ABM. SMITH, Farmer, Bank Director, and 
Auditor of Knox County. 
JOSEPH G. BOWMAN, President. 
B. SHURTLEFF WHITNEY, Secretary. 
WM. BURTCH, Treasurer, Merchant, and President Vincennes Branch of State Bank, Indiana. 


JNO. H. FRICK, Esq., General Agent for Pennsylvania, 754 Dock-street. 


i> Agents wanted for all parts of the Union. 





EVERY FARMER’S BOOK!! 
15 Thousand Copies sold in Four Months! 


HLUSTRATED TREATISE 


ON DOMESTIC AMMAIS 


BEING A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 


Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Farm Dogs; 


With Directions for their Management, Breeding, Crossing, 


Rearing, Feeding, and preparation for a profitable market 


Also, their Diseases and Remedies; 
Together with full Directions for the Management of the Dairy, and the Comparative Economy and advantages of work 


ing Animals, the Horse, Mule, Oxen, &c. 


By R. L. 


ALLEN, 


Author of ‘““ Compend of Am. rican Agriculture,” $e. 
The above work contains more than 40 Engravings and Portraits of Improved Animals, illustrative of the different breed 


and various subjects treated in it. P ' 
The most minute as well as general principles for Breeding, 


Crossing, Rearing, Feeding, and Management of all Domesti 


Animals, are herein given, to produce the utmost marketable value for the food and attention bestowed on them; as web 
as to prevent disease, and save the immense losses which annually occur from this source. 


It can be sent by Mail, in Cloth Binding, 75 Cents-—Paper, 50 Cents. 


Published by C. M. SAXTON, 121 Fulton St., New York. 


For Sale by all Booksellers throughout the country. Agents wanted for every county in every State. Address, post paia 


the Publisher. 


oreo ees 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The compactness yet completeness will make it a favorite | 
with agriculturists.-- Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

We have examined the book and come to the conclusion 
that no farmer should be without it— Sat. Gleaner. 


Its greatest worth is, as a complete Farrier, showing the dis- 
ease of animals, their treatment, and cure.—Far. & Mec. 

The portion which relates to the dairy alone, is worth the 
cost of the bock.— Worcester Transcript. 

One of the most useful books which has come to our no- 
tice. —N. J. Journal. 

It is every way adapted to be serviceable in every house- 
hold which has domestic animals.—D. Adv. Newark. 


We believe it a complete guide for the farmer and dairyman 
in the purchase, care, and use of animals.—Jeffersonian. 

Here is a work which should be in the hands of every far- 
mer.— Highland Courier. 

We can confidently recommend this work as a very de- 
ssriptive one to those engaged in farming, raising stock or 
*usbandry.— Northampton Courier. 

The author is a practical farmer and stock-breeder, and is 
wble to vouch for the correctness of the remedies for diseases 
»f Domestic Animals, a8 well as the best mode of managing 
them.— Huron, O., Reflector. 

Here is a book for the MILLION, written by a gentleman of 
experience and science, in which the farmer will find infor- 
mation which will save him much anxiety, unproductive la- 
bor, and useless expense.— Newburyport Watchman. 


It costs but seventy-five cents, and cannot fail to be worth 
ten times that amount to any farmer.— Summit, S. C., Beacon. 


It is the best of that character we have yet seen; no far- 
mer should be without it.— Democrat, Carlisle. Pa. 


This is just such a book as every owner of stock should be 
possessed of —Easton, Md., Star. 


Here is a book which all—those who follow the plow, and 
those who direct it—can read to profit. It is a library of 
knowledge, presenting the latest improvements and discov- 
eries, on all the topics treated of; and illustrated by a great 
variety of cuts. The “ Allens,’’ one of whom is the author 
of the work before us, are quite famous in their especial roie, 
se that what proceeds from them may be confidently credited 
at all events. The present book is a most interesting and in- 
—— one and must meet with a great sale.— Sciota Ga- 
z&tte. 


It will give impulse, encouragement, and success to every 
one fond of ay) healthfal and profitable farm ani- 
male. farmer may be sure of real pleasure and 


ae suc 
profit in stu ying the book. The young sons and daughters 


of farmers will find evenings well and pleasantly spent in 





gaMing from it the information for which they will have 
practionl use the rest of their lives. — Old C-Lemy Memoria! 





Most earnestly do we wish that every agriculturist, in our 
section, would possess himself of this really interesting bouk, 
and abide by its precepts. Sure, are we, that the result 
would soon be exhibited in an improvement of stock gene 
rally.— Parkersburg, Va., Gazette. 

This work, to the farmer and stock raiser, will be useful, 
instructive, and profitable, enabling them to improve the 
breed of their stock, preserve them from sickness, and cure 
them when infected with disease.— Herald, Morrisville, Pa. 

The time has gone by when farmers can expect to succeed 
without giving some attention to Book Farming, and we trust 
they begin to see it for themselves. We should like to know 
that this work was in the hands of every farmer in the 
county.— Mercury, Potisdam, N. Y. 


The individual who is seeking general information, will pe- 
ruse it with pleasure, while the farmer who desires to gain 
practical knowledge, will read it with interest. The farmer 
who would carry on operations successfully in his line, 
should not be without it— Signal, Belfust, Me. 


The title page of this work gives a good idea of its scope 
and intent. It is a comprehensive summary of farm opera- 
tions, and will prove very acceptable to the great mass of our 
farming population. We are informed that 3,000 copies of 
the work have been sold since the first of January. It 
well printed and profusely illustrated.—N. Y. Tribune. 

It is furnished with numerous illustrating cuts, and will 
form a complete “ vade mecum” for the agriculturist, conven 
ient for reference and to be relied on when consulted.— Br, 
timore American. 

This is a practical book by a practical man and will sf 
extensive practical ends. Itis a companion which every 
mer will feel that he cannot well be without—™. Y. t: 
server. 

We cheerfully recommend this work to farmers.—Signal, 
Juliett, Ili. 

We anticipate an extensive sale for this work.—Ohio Cul- 
tivator. 

The work ought to be in the hands of every planter.—N 
O. Delta. 

The author is a gentleman of fine attainments, and who 
ranks as one of the most accomplished writers on agricultu- 
ral subjects in the country.—.4/a. Planter. 

Many a valuable animal is lost, every year, tor want of tht 
knowledge here conveyed.— Eagle, Brattleboro, Vt. 

The author (Mr. Allen), is a practical man, and everything 
from his pen, on subjects connected with agriculture and 
tle breeding, is valuable to those who prefer matter of fi 
mere theory. 

The work comes at seventy-five cents. The information 
contuined in it is worth three times that amount. His dire¢- 
tions for the management of the dairy will be of great service 
“- “kame ho vupsed im URAL pportani art. —Mame /armer 
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A Paper for every Family. 


SA di i 


THE PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY EXPRESS, 


FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This is the title of a new literary and family journal, which the subscriber commenced with the design to make the most 
ably conducted, the most useful, and consequently, the most popular paper in the United States. Twelve years connection wi 
the business department of Godey’s Lady’s Book, has familiarized him with the management of the most successful publication 
f the day, established for him an extensive correspondence with the talent and intelligence of the land, and made him eonversant 
with the wants and wishes ofthe great reading conmunity. He was convinced that the public wanted a spirited, independent high- 
toned moral and literary paper, unshackled by parties or isms, and an upholder of truth and virtue. The support already so lib- 
erally extended, shows that he was not mistaken, and is proof that the Express has met the wishes of the people. The establish- 
ment of a new paper, surrounded by competitors, thus early on a permanent basis, is a rare occurrence. 

No pains or expense shall be with-held in continuing the publication. To make it worthy of wider spread patronage and pop- 
ilarity, money shall be freely expended in every department. It goes forth recommended by its intrinsic merit, and not by ez- 
traneous influences or inducements. The subscribers receive the full worth of their money tn the paper. P 

Nothing indelicate or of doubtful morality mars its columns, but all that can instruct and elevate the mind is liberally fur- 
Important events affecting the welfare of our race; Discoveries in the Sciences and Arts; Notices of New and Valuable 


nished. 
‘isms; Biographical Sketches of Prominent Individuals; Tales; Poetry; Travela; 


Books; Literary Intelligence; Education; Criti 
Reviews, &c. &c. combined with 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES IN NEWSPAPER LITERATURE, 


Make the paper an entertaining and instructive visitorin the Parlor and at the Fireside. The series of 
POPULAR ESSAYS ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES, Being furnished by the 
LEV. J. H. WYTHES, M. D. and XKKRUSTRBRATED WHTH ENGRAWINGS, Will be followed by an equally 


interesting series of articles 


INTHE WONDERFUL INVENTIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
laminated by the Engraner’s Art. 


The Corps of Editors and Contributors, is the ablest that the Country can preduce. 
The Philadelphia Saturday Express is handsomely printed, with bold, clear, new type, on fine paper, and notwithstanding 
the great outlay and expense necessarily incurred, is furnished at the low price of 


Two Dollars per Annum, in Advance, 


So that ail classes may be benefited by it, and a large circulation and field of usefulness be obtained. 
Aa Any person sending THREE subscriptions, shall be entitled to thy paper one year, gratis. All payments must be made 
to the pnblisher. They may be sent by mail at his risk—the person sending, to retain a memorandum of the-description of mon- 


ey, date of mailing, &c. &. Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. 
Postmasters are authorized by law, to frank letters and remittances. 
Ba A specimen will be mailed to any person wishing to examine the paper. 


addressed to . 
S. McHENRY, Publisher, 
No. 47 Dock Street, N. E. corner of Second Strest, Philadelphia. 


All letters must be post paid, and carefully 


CANVASSERS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN & VILLAGE IN THE UNION. 


ee we —_— 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO THOSE WHO OBTAIN SUBSCRIBERS: 


Ist. The Postmaster, or other person, who sends us the largest number of subscribers in proportion to the population, prior 
i Juno Ist, 1851, shall have the papers continued the second year gratis. AJ] the subscribers to be served at one Post (Office, 
2d. The Postmaster, orother person, who sends us the nezt largest list of subscribers, in proportion to the population, prior 
o June Ist, 1851, shall be entitled to a copy of Virtue’s Splendidly Illustrated London Quarto Edition of the Devotional Family Bible, 
vith notes, marginal referenees, &c. &c. by Rev. Alexander Fletcher D. D. Thisis the most superb edition of the Bible ever pub- 
shed, itis embellished with about One Hundred and Twenty highly finished and beautiful Steel Pngravings, after the choicest pic- 
tures of old and modern masters. The Views of Places ‘are after Drawings taken by W. W. Bartlett, during a recent visit to the 
loly Land. The cost of engraving the plates for this Work, cannot be less than $30,000. The typograpby, paper, «c. &c. are in 
erfect keeping with the illustrations. 
3d. The Postmaster or other person who sends us the next or third largest list of subscribers, (conditions as above,) shall be 
titled to a copy of Phillips, Sampson & Co’s beautiful Illustrated Royal Octavo Boston Edition of Shakespeare's Dramatic Works, 
sndsomely printed on fine paper, and embellished with about Forty Steel Engraviugs. 
These works will be bound in the best style, of the best Philadelphia Book-binder. For a minute description of them see ad- 


ertisement in the Express. 

&§-Should the persons entitled to the last two premiums prefer to receive the paper, these shall be sent to them the second 
jear, instead of the splendid works described above. 
4&3~ Editors copying this prospectus, or giving a fair abstract of it with the address of the publisher, shall be entitled to an ex- 


auge 
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AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF IMPROVED STOCK. 


Stock Cattle of all the different breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &c., purchased to order, 
and carefully shipped to any part of the United States, for which a reasonable commis- 
sion will be charged. 


All letters, post paid, will be promptly attended to. 
Address AARON CLEMENT, 


Cedar-street, above 9th, Philadelphia. 
August 1st, 1850. 
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E. WHITMAN’S 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
No. 55 LIGHT-STREET, 


BALTIMORE, Mid., 

Will contain, this season, the largest stock of Improved Agricultural Implements ever 
offered for sale in this country, amongst which will be found 

7 100 Whitman’s Superior Wrought Iron Railway Horsepowers, which received 
the first premium at the last fair of the Maryland Agricultural Society. 

100 Lever or Sweep Powers, among which will be found all the latest improve- 
ments. 

Also Eddy’s or Taplin’s Horsepower, which is portable, simple, and durable, consisting 
of one wheel only. 


{c= 200 Whitman's Thrashers, which received the first premium in Baltimore in 
1849. The cylinder of this thrasher being all in one piece of iron, will last one hundred 
years in constant use. A great improvement has recently been made in the teeth or 
spikes, which makes it the most perfect machine now in use. 


{ 100 other Thrashers, comprising various kinds and improvements. 


17 7000 Ploughs, consisting of every kind now in use, and a great variety of Culti- 
vators, Cornplanters, Cornshellers, Straw Cutters, Seed Sowers, Grant’s, Bamborough’s, 
and various other Wheat Fans, together with every article in the farming line. 


Also, a general assortment of 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
All of which will be sold, at wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms. 


EZRA WHITMAN 

















PENNOCK’S PATENT SEED AND GRAIN PLANTER. 


FOR PLANTING 
WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, INDIAN CORN, RICE, OATS, BEANS, PEAS, RUTA 
BAGAS AND TURNIPS. 

This machine can be regulated to drop any quantity per acre, at whatever depth re- 
quired, and operates equally well on all kinds ofland. It is so constructed as not to be 
injured by coming in contact with rocks, roots, &c. For simplicity, durability, and eco- 
nomy, it is unsurpassed by any other agricultural implement in use. 

Price $100. A liberal discount allowed to Agents. 
READ THE FOLLOWING, 

Previous to harvest, we had five acres carefully measured with the chain and compass 
by W. Pennington, the surveyor of the neighborhood, assisted by John Jones, who saw it 
all cut, threshed and measured separately, with the following results : 

Nos. 1 and 2.—T' wo acres of broadcast surveyed together—two bushels of seed to the 
acre—seventy-five shocks—fifty-five bushels of wheat, or 274 bushels to the acre. 

No. 3.—One acre drilled, adjoining the above, the land, if any different, rather inferior : 
treated exactly alike—one bushel and one peck of seed to the acre—forty-two shocks, 
thirty-five bushels. 

No. 4.—One acre driiled a little distance from No. 3, one bushel and one peck of seed, 
forty-two shocks, thirty-five bushels. 

No. 5.—One acre drilled a little distance from No. 4, one bushel and one peck of seed, 
fifty shocks, forty bushels to the acre. 

Here we see that by the use of the drill alone (the soil being in the same, or perhaps 
an inferior condition), the crop was increased seven and a half bushels per acre, and add- 
ing the amount saved, (three pecks,) make eight bushels and one peck to the acre ; and 
further, that the amount of straw to the drilled acre, with a smaller quantity of seed 
sown, increased twelve per cent., and the amount of grain on the same acre was in- 
creased more than twenty-seven per cent. * * * * * * ‘’he drill used was invented by 
M. PENNOCK & SONS, of Kennet Square, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

Respectfully, CHARLES NOBLE. 

Philadelphia 10th, Mo,, 1844, 

_ Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., Feb. 8th, 1848. 

I do hereby certify that L-save used offe of Pennock’s Patent Drills for five years, and 
have put in from fifty46@seventy acres of wheat for myself every year since, and have 
never failed having a good crop. I think Iean safely say that I have realized from 30 
to 50 per cent., or that it has averaged me from $300 to $400, and even $500 a year 
over the usual broadcast seeding. My land being low, I have lost greatly by the winter 
throwing the roots entirely out, which is wholly obviated by drilling. I would not take 
$500 for my Drill if I could not get another of the kind. JOHN HUEY. 


Reedville, Mifflin Co., Pa., July 21st, 1848. 

I hereby certify that, previous to harvesting, I measured one acre of wheat carefully, 
as follows: half an acre which had been drilled in with one of your machines, one and a 
quarter bushels of seed per acre—also half an acre broadcast, from one and three quarters 
to two bushels of seed per acre, and when cut and threshed, measured as follows :—the 
half acre drilled wheat, thirteen shocks, measured twelve bushels and two quarts. The 
half acre broadcast, eight shocks, measured seven bushels eighteen quarts. ‘The quality 
of the land exactly alike, and treated alike previous to sowing the seed. 


ABNER THOMPSON. 


We, the undersigned, were present, saw the land measured, cut the grain, and assisted 
in threshing the same, and believe the above statement to be correct. 
JAS. REED, ALEXANDER REED, 
H. G. MORRISON, WILLIAM STEELY, 
D. C. MILLER, GEORGE ASHBY. 


The subscribers manufacture, and keep constantly on hand, theabove machine, to- 
gether with a general assortment of agricultural implements, such as Ploughs, Horse 
Powers, and Threshers, Hussey’s Reapers, Horse Rakes, Corn Shellers, Fanning Mills, 
&c. Also, Pennock’s Improved Lever Jack, for raising carriages and wagons ; together 
with steam engines and mill work of every description. 

Having an Iron Foundry in successful operation, they are prepared to furnish castings 
of superior quality at short notice. S. & M. PENNOCK. 

Kennet Squure, Chester Co., Pa. 
Shirly, Va., Nov. 5th, 1849. 

Messrs. S. & M. Pennock. * * * * Ihave used your Patent Seed Drill, and do 
consider it the most simple and perfect, as well as most complete labor-saving machine I 
ever suw. It does the work in our lower James River county, of 14 harrows, 12 horses, 
and 5 good men—(one of them a good seedsinan)—with only 3 harrows and 2 smart 
boys. I am determined to have twoof your Drilis by next season if possible. * * * * 

Most respectfully, yours, &c., HILL CARTER. 











